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THE TRAIN. 


THE LAST HACKNEY COACH. 
By W. Moy Tuomas. 


Ir is striking midnight, and hackney coach number one thousand and 
one is the only vehicle on the stand. Is it a stand? Or has the 
driver taken up an unlawful position in the middle of this dismal and 
deserted street, on such a cheerless night? Yes; now I perceive why 
he seeks this dreary quarter, and shrinks from competing with his 
fellows. Dimly, by the light of yonder gas lamp, whose flame flares, 
and drops, and hisses in the wind, that assaults it incessantly through 
the broken glass, I see what a shattered, battered, crazy, lumbering 
vehicle it is. Besides being a hackney coach of the type that vanished 
years ago, it is of a particularly antique and ugly form, reminding me 
of that York mail which Turpin is stopping in the picture. It is 
rounded off at the corners by innumerable bruises; the panel behind 
has been broken in by the shaft of some wagon. Its body was once 
of a dull lead colour, like a pauper’s coffin, but its paint is all worn 
away. The belt beneath hangs loose, like the belly-band of a starved 
horse: The frame which holds it up is long, and, with its clumsy 
wheels, is like the skeleton of some antediluvian animal, with ribless 
backbone and hips. Towering on his solitary perch in front sits the 
driver. He may be old or young; well-shapen or deformed; stout 
or thin. I cannot see; for his hat is battered over his eyes, and a 
score of heavy capes envelope him from his shoulders down to the tips 
of his toes that rest upon the shattered footboard. The reins drop 
loosely from under the folds of his garment, mended with a bit of 
frayed rope or a hayband. His two lean horses stand in loose and 
broken harness, letting their long necks droop, till sharp shoulder- 
blades break through the skin of their backs. It is not hard to guess 
why he deserts the spots where public vehicles are wont to ply, and 
prefers to lie in ambush for some chance customer in this dreary and 
deserted street, on such a wretched night, 

But I think he is inclined to give it up, and go home now. He has 
heard the clock strike midnight, and has looked out from under the rim 
of his hat, surveying the street from end to end. ‘There is no one there, 
except a policeman walking away in the distance. The rain has ceased ; 
but the pavement is wet and shiny where the lamps are, and just there 
the roadway is full of glittering puddles, wrinkled by the wind. He 
has evidently had enough of it for to-night. He rouses and shakes 
himself in his garments, like a wet dog; and drawing forth a stick 
with a bit of rope tied on the end, he cuts the bony backs of his 
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horses, till the exercise makes him in a glow. Slowly, and after many 
cuts, the wretched pair begin to move. The wheels creak and screech 
for want of grease; the clumsy vehicle groans upon its springs, and 
goes on jolting and rumbling over the stones. 

The flaring gas-lamps, burning out brightly in the pauses of the 
wind, reveal to me new horrors as the cumbrous load rolls by. Horrid 
sores grow visible on the horses’ bodies; with spots worn raw by their 
ragged harness, sickening to the eye. The windows of the doors are 
starred and cracked; the wheels are broken in the spokes, and shat- 
tered in the rims, which are only kept together by bandages and bits 
of cord. Tufts of mildewed hay peep through the cracks of the 
panels, like a rank vegetation growing out of the rotten wood; oppres- 
sive odours are wafted from it. I loathe and abominate the horrid 
thing; I could take a butcher’s pole-axe and smite its miserable cattle 
on the frontal bone; my fingers itch to be at the driver’s throat; I 
would fain seize him by the neckcloth, and draw it tighter and 
tighter, till his face grew yellow and purple, as the rim round a 
bruised eye! 

But I know what passes in his secret mind, and am calmer. A hu- 
man heart beats under that score of capes; a busy brain throbs under 
that battered hat. He is going to be married the day after to-morrow. 
Therefore he is anxious, having earned nothing all day. Spare will be 
the wedding feast, poor will be the rejoicing in Plague Pit Alley, if 
to-morrow brings no better luck. He is going home now; but I have 
a presentiment that he has not done yet; and Iam right. Joseph 
Skellit, this will be for thee a night to be remembered to thy latest 
hour. 

Grik-grik-gr-ike! Creech-sereech! Crack-crack! Bump-bump! the 
sounds shoot through the brain, like barbed arrows. The very horses, 
whom the whip was impotent to rouse, flee from it, rattling the bones 
in their flabby baggy skins: they can never become used to it. They 
are scared by it as they were on the first day they heard it. Their 
ears contract, and lie back flat upon their necks, at each renewal of the 
horrid din. Their speed increases; they are concentrating all their 
remaining vitality in one last effort to escape. Away they go! At this 
speed the whole thing will be shattered to pieces in a moment. It is 
impossible that it can last long. One crash, and it will be a heap of 
rotten fragments, sprinkled perchance with blood and broken limbs: 
No. Joseph Skellit has a practised hand, a true eye, a bold heart. 
Swiftly he guides it, but not the less gingerly. With what nice cal- 
culation, for instance, he brought it round that corner, where the iron 
post stands, lightly grazing the two egg-shaped stones at the foot 
thereof. How true was the glance that took the measure of that space 
between the wheels of the nightman’s cart and the pit which the gas 
company have dug. ‘There is no fear of an accident, unless it drop to 
pieces of itself; and yet the speed is becoming awful, and those excru- 
ciating sounds increase. Grik-grik-gr-ike! Screech-screech! Crack- 
crack ! 

“Halt! Hi! Coach!” 

Slowly, slowly, and with care, Joseph Skellit: a sudden check upon 
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this speed may deprive thee, in a moment, of the fruit of thy pains. 
That is well. Let us see who hails this disgusting vehicle at such an 
hour. 

The stranger is a stout man of about forty years of age; he wears a 
great-coat closely buttoned over the chest, and carries a square case 
under his arm. Joseph Skellit leaps from his perilous height, and lets 
down the flight of steps. 

“Not that side,” shouts the stranger, as he crosses the road. “ Quick!” 
The driver rushes to the other side, and lets down the steps there also. 
The stranger springs in, and bids him drive rapidly. 

“Where to, sir?” asks the driver, touching his hat. 

“To Typhus Square. Do you know it?” 

* All right, sir.” 

“And, hark you. (Faugh! What filthy pesthole is this? No matter.) 
Drive like the wind, do you hear. An extra shilling if my patient 
keeps breath in his body till we get there.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

“Quick! What the devil are you doing there, man?” Joseph 
Skellit is essaying in vain to double up the ricketty steps again. No 
strength of mortal arm can restore them to their place. He is obliged 
to leave them as they are, and shut the door. In a moment more the 
loathsome thing is in motion again. Once more the speed increases. 
The noises break out more hideous than before. Away it goes—the 
zig-zag steps sticking out on each side, like the toes and knees of a bad 
horseman. Away! showering the mud from the rims of the wheels, 
like sparks from a knife-grinder’s stone. 

The clock of the parish church of St. Pestifer-within-the-walls is 
chiming the third quarter, as Joseph Skellit guides his ghastly chariot 
into the peaceful precincts of Typhus Square. He has mentally cal- 
culated the fare, and added to it the promised gift of his employer, 
and his heart is gladdened by the sum it makes. ‘“ Not altogether 
penniless,” thinks he, “shall I return to my solitary home on the last 
night but one of my unmarried life.” But his dreams of happiness 
are startled by the irate tones of the stranger, who has thrust his head 
through the window immediately behind him. 

“Where are you going, you infernal idiot?” says he. 

“ Here you are, sir,” replies the driver. ‘ What number.” 

“What do you mean, you knave, you scoundrel, you blundering, 
stupid,—_—_” 

“Typhus Square, sir,” says the driver; “this here is Typhus 
Square.” 

“This Typhus Square? This the residence of my wealthy and 
highly respectable patient, Major Dialetes? This wretched jumble of 
stuccoed pig-styes and empty carcases? This stinking enclosure of 
rotten cabbage-leaves and oyster-shells, and everything else that is 
filthy and abominable, like thyself and thy detestable vehicle? Thou 
knowest that there are Typhus Squares in the west as well as in the 
east.” 

“Werry good. You should ha’ spoke: how wasI to know which 
Typhus Square you meant?” 
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“Silence, you rogue! Turn your wretched horses’ heads the way 
they came, and drive me instantly to St. Azote’s-in-the-west.” 

Quick as thought Joseph Skellit obeys; but the anger of his pas- 
senger is unappeased. With head still thrust through the broken 
window in front he continues, amid the rumbling and screeching of the 
wheels. “Thou ungrateful villain! Did I not select thee—the vilest 
thing that crawls upon the earth—offer thee extra fare, and endure 
the suffocation of this damp and mouldy hay, rather than reject thy 
vehicle, having hailed it; and is this thy return? ‘Thou hast lost me, 
perhaps, the opportunity of observing in its last stage one of the 
rarest and most interesting cases that ever came under my notice in 
the course of a long professional career. But I will be revenged. Wo 
betide thee if we are too late! I will hamstring thee in both legs. I 
will scoop out thy right eye. I will choke thee with this hay” (exhi- 
biting a handful). 

‘Come, I say, master, gently there,” interrupts Joseph Skellit. 
“Ugh! you mangy dog! you gibbet-ornament; another word, and I 
strike you from your seat like a rotten pear.” Joseph Skellit looks not 
behind him, but leans forward as far as he can, showering his cuts upon 
his miserable horses. 

“ Ay! like a rotten pear swept from the bough by the first blast of 
the tempest. ‘Thy disfigured body shall be put into this disgusting hole 
and carried to the bone-house. There shalt thou fester, and rot, 
and—” 

Crack! bang! Is it the end? No; it was only a hand-barrow, 
carelessly left in the roadway by the gascompany’s men. The coach is 
shaken in every joint ; but thanks to the skilful management of Joseph 
Skellit, it is able to go on. But why does his violent customer sud- 
denly cease to upbraid him? What is that purple stream spreading 
through his hair from the crown of his head, and trickling down his face 
and neck? Why do his eyes become fixed? Wherefore does his head 
slowly withdraw itself through the front window, aud his whole body 
sink down heavily upon the seat? Joseph Skellit knows not. Per- 
haps he thinks that he is weary of railing, and is not sorry for it, as 
his temper was getting up. Perhaps he is anxious to get to the end of 
his journey, and consoles himself for this abuse with the expectation of 
an additional fare. Suddenly he turns; and, without stopping his 
horses in their mad speed, leans back to the little window. 

“ Road’s up in Gully Hole Lane, master,” says he ;  we’ve got to go 
round a mile.” 

He cannot distinguish his passenger's face; but he sees him nodding 
violently. ‘ All right,” he continues, “ only don’t say it was my fault, 
that’s all.” The whip descends again. Through narrow alleys where 
there is scarcely room for his wheels, and under overhanging floors of 
houses that graze the crown of his hat, he conducts it in safety. But 
a vague and strange uneasiness has taken possession of his thoughts. 
The silence of his angry passenger begins to perplex him. He would 
fain get down and look in at the door, but dares not. He seeks to 
relieve his mind by urging on his horses with whip and uncouth noises ; 
but it is of no avail. Once he ventures to look round, and sees him, 
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still nodding violently in the dusk inside. Joseph Skellit’s hair moves 
upon his head, as if stirred by electric currents. He dreads to look 
back again; but he must summon courage now. 

“Here you are, master!” says he, peeping in again. His passenger 
continues to nod, but says nothing. Joseph Skellit can bear this no 
longer. He stops the vehicle and descends from his perch. With one 
burst he opens the door, and thrusts his head within. To his surprise 
his eccentric passenger falls into his arms; he can scarcely support the 
weight. He warns him that he must let him fall, but he is still silent. 
With a desperate strain Joseph Skellit flings him back upon his seat; 
he feels a strange warm moisture on his face and hands. What is it ? 
He holds up his hands in the flickering light of the lamp. It is 
covered with blood. He examines the broken window in front and 
sees at once what has happened. Ina moment he has fastened the 
ricketty coach-door again, and sprung upon his perch, and once more 
he proceeds on his perilous course. 

Strange conflicting thoughts agitate his breast; he was on his way 
to the watch-house to give information of his terrible discovery, but 
his heart fails him. His face and hands are bloody. Will they not 
lag him for murder? Will they not drag him before the beaks, and 
keep him locked up a month at least, depriving him of those Hymeneal 
joys which the day after to-morrow was to have brought in its train. 
At any rate, will he not lose his fare for that unthankful job, and be 
robbed of the chance of getting another fora month? Recollections 
of other days crowd upon him. Involuntarily he remembers the time 
when, persecuted by fortune, he had been compelled to do business ir, 
the resurrection line. Only half an hour since, as he passed St. Pes" 
tifer’s Churchyard, his conscience had reproached him with this fact. 
But now his mind returns to those sickening memories with a strange 
pleasure. What if Mr. Asknot, the operator, should be living still, 
and in the same place? What if four pound was still his money, or 
even three? ‘Then might he repair the ill-luck of the day; then 
might he purchase a new hat and a waistcoat for his wedding—might 
he even invite his friends and send a bit of meat to the bakehouse on 
that joyous occasion. Tempted irresistibly by this prospect of happi- 
ness, he turns his horses’ heads in the direction of Mr. Asknot’s. 

Mr. Asknot, when Joseph Skellit knew him, resided in Shamble Street, 
behind St. Pestifer's Hospital, and thither he is now directing his course. 
He would give the world for a glass of any liquor that is strong and 
fiery ; but the public-houses are all closed : he must keep up his courage 
as best he may. The thought that he is still proceeding in the direction 
of a watch-house, reassures him fora moment. Should any one dis- 
cover the condition of his unfortunate fare, he can say that he was con- 
veying him thither. But now the watch-house is left behind, what 
excuse can he make if he should be detected? What story can avail 
against the damning fact that he was caught driving with his mysterious 
load away from the very place to which he should instantly have con- 
veyed him. He knows that he has staked his life upon the chance of 
escaping detection, and becomes desperate. As much to divert his 
thoughts, as for speed, he continues to persecute his jaded horses, re- 
gardless of the danger of their dropping dead upon the road. 
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Away they go again. The speed is cheering to his spirits, but the 
screeching of the wheels is proclaiming to the whole city the horrible 
fact. It is maddening. Will he never have arrived at Shamble Street? 
Will the torture of these noises pursue him to the gallows? Prying 
eyes may be peeping at him through key-holes, or from the dark win- 
dows of the upper floors of houses. Prowling vagabonds may be 
hanging on behind and looking in at the holes and cracks of the panels. 
He is approaching the gas company’s pit again. They have lighted a 
flaring jet of gas in the middle of the roadway, and a group of men are 
warming themselves round a coke fire, with clear, white flames roaring 
in the wind. He will not pass the ordeal of that glare. He turns up a 
bye-street, lengthening out his tortures through narrow winding alleys. 
He has come into the high road again after all these ins and outs, and 
finds himself only a little way below the gas company’s pit. He is sure 
the men have noticed him, and are pursuing him with picks and shovels 
to compel him to stop under the threat of demolishing the whole thing ; 
but he will not look back. Ha! yonder is a toll-gate! Shall he turn 
again into bye-streets and suffer once more the tortures of delay ? His 
heart answers yes, but he dares not obey. He shall be noticed endea- 
vouring to “ bilk” the toll; the collector will pursue him, and, discover- 
ing the truth, hand him over to the police out of revenge. He must go 
through. How his heart beats as the man rushes up to the door to ask 
the party inside for his fee. Joseph Skellit flings him sixpence and 
drives on without waiting for the change. The man is calling after 
him jeerinstly. .He cannot distinguish his words. Has he seen any- 
thing ? 

Thank heaven! his voice grows fainter, and this is the entrance to 
Shamble Street ; there is no longer any fear. Shamble Street has no 
thoroughfare, and its single lamp is blown out by the wind. These 
dark deserted houses, with their rusty weather-beaten shutters, see 
nothing; and opposite there is only the wall of the garden of St. Pes- 
tifer’s Hospital. 

Joseph Skellit breathes freely again. On the whole he commends 
himself for his determination. His accustomed eye ranges along the 
windows of the topmast floors, where at this hour he was wont to look 
for a light ; and he finds one burning there still. Gently and cautiously 
leading his horses in the darkness he stops at the door and feels about 
for the bell. One faint tinkle is enough; a head is thrust out of the 
window above ; the head is quickly withdrawn, and the window is closed 
again. A moment after he hears a footstep cautiously descending the 
stairs ; a voice comes through the keyhole. 

Who’s there ?” 

Joseph Skellit whistles thrice, and says, “me.” 

“What, Mouldy Joe?” inquires the voice through the keyhole. 

“Ay,” replies Mr. Skellit, “ make haste.” 

The door opens slowly, and a man with a horn lantern in his hand 
stands in the narrow opening. “Hush! Is it business?” says he. 

“ All right,” replies the coachman, jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder. “I’ve got it inside here.” 

“Then hold this lantern, and keep in the doorway till I come down 
again.” Joseph Skellit takes the lantern! but as soon as Mr. Asknot 
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has ascended the stairs he sets it down in the passage, and goes to the 
door of his vehicle. What is he doing there, I wonder, fumbling 
about inside? Will he never have done? Suddenly he hears Mr. 
Asknot descending the stairs again and shuts the coach door. “ Who'd 
ha’ thought now,” says he to himself, “that a gentl’m’n ’ud go riding 
in coaches with nothin’ about him but two crowns and a bob and a 
box o’ instruments ? ” 

“ Here's the bag,” says Mr. Asknot. “ Pull it over the head.” 

“Tt’s in,” replies Joseph, speaking out of the depths of the vehicle. 

“ All right. Now give it a tug down, and tie tight at the ancles.” 

“Bless your heart!” says Joseph, slightly offended. ‘ Lend usa 
hand, and I'll say you're a-doin’ some good.” 

Mr. Asknot advances, hanging the lantern on his arm, in order to 
be able to assist him. After he has cautiously glanced up and down 
the street a moment, the bag with its load is lifted out. 

“‘ Female?” whispers Mr. Asknot, as he supports one end. 

“No,” replies Mr. Skellit. 

“Then it’s just what I want,” says Mr. Asknot. “ But three pounds 
the utmost: we never give more now. I lose money by them. Upon 
my honour I do.” 

“Well,” replies Mr. Skellit, “ we'll not quarrel about a trifle.” 

“ Ah!” says Mr. Asknot, flatteringly, ‘a man can do business with 
you. Now! Up withit. Allright. But who'll look to the horses?” 

“Let them alone,” replies Mr. Skellit, ‘ they’d had enough o’runnin’ 
for to-night. They’d stand there without movin’ for a week.” 

The door is shut quietly, and Messrs. Skellit and Asknot creep cau- 
tiously up stairs with their horrid burthen. 

“Take care. This way.” Mr. Asknot, who has been ascending 
backwards, kicks open the door of his room with his heel, and they 
enter. 

‘“ Lay it here,” he continues, pointing to a shutter upon tressels in 
the middle of the room. ‘“ That's it: nicely.” Mr. Skellit flings him- 
self upon a chair, and wipes the perspiration from his brow. 

“ Hulloa!” exclaims Mr. Asknot, seizing a candle, and surveying 
him from head to foot. ‘ You've had a rough job, haven’t you?” 

““What do you mean?” 

“ Oh, nothing—only I thought perhaps you'd like to wash your face 
and hands, and just clean the front of your cape.” 

“JT hope you don’t think I've been and murdered the man,” says 
Mr. Skellit, nervously. 

“‘Oh, my dear sir,” interrupts the operator laying his hand upon the 
left side of his waistcoat, ‘I never imagined such a thing.” 

“ Because, if you do—” 

“Not another word,” interposes Mr. Asknot. ‘“ What'll you take?” 

“T’m not partickler,” says his visitor. ‘A drop o’ rum’s generally 
my drink.” Mr. Asknot disappears in a closet, and returns immediately 
with a bottle of rum. During his absence his visitor has hastily glanced 
round the room. Here and there, upon tables, he notes suspicious 
pieces of something hastily covered with cloths. Glass jars, in which 
enormous tape-worms, double-headed puppies, and other sickening 
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abortions are preserved in yellow spirit, ornament the mantel-piece. 
Round the walls hang coloured prints of huge tumours and other 
diseased and inflamed portions of the human body; and there is a smell 
of pitch burning in the room so strong, that Mr. Skellit is forced to 
apply the rum bottle to his lips and drain it off. 

“ Hungry?” inquires his host. 

Mr. Skellit nods carelessly, scratching his chin. Mr. Asknot dis- 
appears in the closet again, and returns with some cold meat. “I sup- 





pose you won't mind using this knife,” he says. His visitor eyes it at 
first distrustfully, and, having wiped it carefully upon his sleeve, plunges 
it voraciously into the cold meat. Mr. Asknot stirs the fire till it blazes 
and roars up the chimney, and bids his guest finish his supper, and take 
his seat beside the cheerful hearth. 


“Try a pipe, Skellit,” says he; “it will sweeten the room. Didn't 
you find it rather close after the streets?” _ 
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“Well, it was rayther thick,” replies his guest, ramming down the 
tobacco in the bowl of his pipe, “ but 1 don’t feel nothing of it now.” 

“You are a bold fellow; I always said it was a pity that you should 
go out of this line to become a Jarvey.” 

“Tt didn’t agree with me,” replies Mr. Skellit. ‘ Besides it ain’t 
respectable. I’m going to be married the day after to-morrow.” 

“Hal! ha! ha!” laughs Mr. Asknot, so loud that his guest feels 
offended. 

“Werry natural, ain’t it?” says he, puffing out the smoke with loud 
smacks of the lips. 

“Quite,” replies his host. ‘Ha! ha! ha!” 

“This here laughing ain’t behaving like a gentleman,” says Mr. Skel- 
lit, with dignity. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roars his host, leaning back in his chair till his heels 
fly up in the air, “Ha! ha! ha!” There is a strangeness in his manner 
that fills Mr. Skellit with distrust. Dimly, through the clouds of 
smoke, he sees him making uncouth grimaces at him. ‘“ Well,” said 
he at last,” and what are you grinnin’ at, eh ?” 

“My friend,” replies his host, ‘“‘I laugh to think how very like a 
bridegroom thou art, with that blood-stained visage, and those gory 
hands.” 

“Mind yer own business,” says Mr. Skellit, suddenly. 

“T think I see thee stretching forth those arms to clasp thy beauteous 
bride.” 

“Come, no chaff,” says his visitor. 

Mr. Skellit continues to smoke for some moments, watching the 
countenance of his friend opposite. He is making grimaces at him still. 
His silence makes them the more irritating. Each time the lazy smoke 
wreaths curl away he sees him with distorted countenance and eyes 
glaringly fixed upon him. There is a devilish look about his forehead 
that he never noticed before. His eyebrows are forced up to a sharp 
arch, his nostrils are distended, his mouth is turned sideways with a 
convulsive twitch. Joseph Skellit wishes he were safely seated once 
again upon his box; he does not like the look of him. He is tempted 
to rush towards the door; but something holds him in his chair against 
his will. He would speak, but a sharp pain shoots into the roots of his 
tongue and almost-deprives him of utterance. 

“T know what you mean,” he stammers out. “You think I am a, 
Quan!” 

“ Murderer !” roars his host. 

“T am not,” says Mr. Skellit, doggedly. 

“Thy own words convict thee,” persists Mr. Asknot. 

“Let a man speak,” says his guest, “and I'll tell you how it was.” 

“You don’t mean to say it’s a job, in the regular way of business, do 
you ?” interrupts Mr. Asknot, sharply. 

‘Nobody says it was,” replies Mr. Skellit. “I’m a goin’ to tell you 
the truth, when you'll let me; not a parcel o’ lies.” 

“Go on then,” roars his host, folding his arm, and fixing upon him a 
look that makes him drop his eyes. ‘ I am listening.” 

Mr. Skellit replenishes his pipe, and begins his story. He relates to 
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him the hiring of his vehicle, and his unfortunate mistake. He de- 
scribes the discovery of the body of his passenger, with his skull acci- 
dentally fractured, and his reflections thereon, and finally he narrates 
the terrors of that drive through the deserted streets. His host listens 
attentively till he comes to the particulars of his fearful journey. Then 
Joseph Skellit observes that he is becoming excited, he sees him spring 
from his chair and begin to spin round the room, sweeping the plates 
and fragments of the supper from the table. The bottles fly from the 
mantelpiece and lie broken with their liquor spilt and their disgusting 
contents upon the floor, the pictures round the walls receive stars in 
the middle of the glass, the cloths are whisked away from the tables, 
revealing the horrible nature of the substances they had concealed. 

“Joseph Skellit,” says he, suddenly pausing in his insane dance. 
“Better had it been if thou hadst broken thy miserable neck than 
have come here to torment me with these hellish fictions. Already 
was I wearied with long nights of sleepless study. The story of that 
terrible drive will haunt me—will rob me of sleep—will torture me in 
dreams—will drive me stark mad. Even now I cannot banish from 
my mind the idea of that wild speed which thou hast described. 
‘ Stay,” he continues, passing his hand over his forehead, “ Did you 
not say he was a surgeon, that he was on his way to attend an interest- 
ing case ?” 

“So he said: I don’t know,” replies Mr. Skellit faintly, making a 
passage at the same time towards the door. 

Mr. Asknot takes the knife and rips open the bag, surveying its 
contents with the candle in his hand. His countenance becomes 
terrible to behold—his eyes dilate—his nostrils distend—again his 
brows contract a hideous scowl. 

“Fiend!” he exclaims, “thou hast murdered my dear and only 
friend—thou hast robbed our science of her most illustrious ornament. 
For miserable luere thou hast destroyed a life that all the wealth of 
this planet could not replace! Wretch! thou shalt not escape. With 
this knife—” 

Mr. Skellit, who has waited on the threshold till now, suddenly dis- 
appears, closing the door behind him. He knows it is a race for life. 
Swiftly he descends—taking three steps at a time—and guiding his 
hand along the banisters till the skin is burnt off the palm ; his pur- 
suer is close behind; he has heard him open the door, and now he 
hears his footsteps descending rapidly. It is a long way down, and the 
staircase winds like a corkscrew. Joseph Skellit’s heart beats audibly 
in his bosom, but he will not give in; the stairs are endless; already 
he seems to have passed a hundred flights and there are others yet. 
Round, and round, and round he goes, striking his head against the 
wainscot in the darkness. Down, down, down; he is at the fot at 
last; he has traversed the passage; he holds the handle of the 
lock in his hand. Good heavens if it should be fast! Quick! his 
fierce pursuer is upon his heels. The door opens, he has got out into 
the street, and shut it again. 

But a new terror awaits him. His bloodthirsty enemy within has 
already got the handle of the lock in his hand, and Joseph Skellit’s 
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only hope is to pull against him with his knee planted against the door- 
post. He dare not let go, lest he should be out upon him, and slay 
him in an instant. The door has been pulled open a little way several 
times, and with a desperate strain Joseph Skellit has succeeded in drag- 
ging it close. But now the maniac is gaining upon him, again the 
door is opening, the aperture is becoming wider, he sees his pursuer’s 
face; he has thrust his arm through the opening and is brandishing his 
knife. Skellit feels that he cannot resist much longer. Sideways he 
glances towards the driver's box upon his wretched vehicle, mentally 
calculating the time that it would take to spring up and depart. Itis 
a perilous feat ; but his pursuer is tugging with the strength of mad- 
ness. His resolution is taken. Suddenly he lets go the handle, and 
springs upon the footboard. The door flies back violently, knocking 
his pursuer down. Joseph Skellit takes advantage of the pause, and 
whips his cattle furiously. In a moment they have reached the end 
of the street. The screeching of the wheels grows fainter, and he has 
vanished into the dark night. 

Mr. Asknot lingers at the door a moment, looking down the street 
the way he has gone. Stetching forth his hand, in impotent vexation, 
he invokes a fearful curse upon the head of Joseph Skellit, and dis- 
appears in the passage again, shutting the street-door with a noise that 
echoes and re-echoes from the opposite walls. 

The events of that night have added ten years to Joseph Skellit’s age. 
His hair is becothe grey; he feels a stiffness in all his joints; his flesh 
is bruised and battered like his vehicle; egg-shaped bumps have come 
out upon his forehead. He knows he can’t go out on the morrow. 
Prudently, therefore, he sets a pickled herring, with a crust of bread 
and cheese and an onion, on the box beside his bed, together with a 
candle and matches and his pipe and tobacco-pouch. All the next day 
he lies with a coloured pocket-handkerchief bound around his throbbing 
temples, and smokes there alone. Sickly daylight dawns through the 
four holes of his shutters, lingers an hour or two upon the patchwork 
quilt, creeps up the yellow walls, and fades away. Wearily he turns 
and turns upon the tressel bedstead, listening to the gnawing of mice 
in his cupboard. Now and then he leans out of bed, and seizes a boot, 
or a saucepan-lid, or a blacking-bottle, which he hurls savagely in the 
direction of the noise, till he has used up all the missiles within reach, 
and the gnawing of the mice has broken out afresh. He breaks his 
tobacco-pipe into small pieces, and sends them after the saucepan-lid 
and blacking-bottle, carefully husbanding his ammunition; but it is of 
no avail. The noise continues, tormenting him as if something were 
gnawing at his skull. The lark in his cage, after moping on his withered 
turf all night, is rapping incessantly with his beak on the bottom of an 
empty seed trough. Now there is a noise in the next room which dis- 
tracts him. It is Guzzle and his wife quarrelling as usual. He raps 
violently against the wall, to warn them to desist; but they answer 
him with louder raps, and come and curse him through the keyhole. 
And now the alarum of the clock, which he can’t remember having 
wound up the night before, begins to run down, ringing through his 
brain for a quarter of an hour. The wretched man is weary of his life. 
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His head aches violently. Sometimes he takes off his handkerchief, and 
soaking it in a broken water-jug of yellow earthenware, ornamented 
with blue sprigs, which stands beside the bed, he ties it wet around 
his burning brow, and keeps it there until it smokes again. He has 
eaten the herring with no appetite ; even the onion (his favourite relish) 
he has munched with indifference. ‘The bread is damp and spongy in 
the crust, and he can’t get himself to swallow it, He thinks he might 
perhaps have eaten a nice little bit of roast pork and stuffing, well done, 
from the neighbouring cookshop, but he has no one to fetch it. 

Wearily another night passes, and again the foggy day dawns through 
the holes in his shutters. It is his marriage morning. He has an ap- 
pointment at ten o’clock with Miss Slaughter, daughter of a tripe- 
dresser in the neighbourhood. With a heavy heart he slides out of 
bed and opens the shutters. The lark is lying dead in the bottom of 
his cage; between the withered scarlet-runners in front of his window 
he sees a drizzling rain falling through the fog upon the black and 
mossy roofs, and trickling down into the gutter, between his window 
and the parapet wall. His room is cold and comfortless, and disordered 
with the things that he has hurled about at the mice, and with the 
fragments of crockery that he has broken in his blind fury. His coat and 
breeches are still stiff and saturated with the rain, and covered with filthy 
sand, through lying where he shuffled them off upon the floor. He adds 
the two half-crowns and the shilling to his scanty stock of money in 
a greasy leathern bag, inly cursing the insanity of Mr. Asknot, which 
deprived him of three pounds and the box of instruments that he left 
behind him in his flight. Slowly he dresses, and contrives to shave 
himself by a fragment of looking-glass glued against the wall beside the 
window. He is pale and haggard, and a whole bottle of ink will not 
stain his hair black again. But he is dressed at last, and with a sprig of 
parsley in his buttonhole he departs to escort Miss Slaughter and her 
friends to the altar of St. Pestifer’s. 

The wedding-day passes away more cheerfully than he had hoped. 
The happy pair, with their friends, by dint of waiting at the doors of 
the Royal Burglars’ Saloon since the morning, have secured a front 
place in the gallery, and the acting of the veteran Skab in the drama 
of Fifteen Months in the Life of a Cabhorse, has filled them with 
delight. An hour before midnight they return to Mr. Skellit’s lodg- 
ings to sup. Mrs. MacScurffy, his landlady, has set his room in 
order, sprinkled his floor with fresh sand, and placed two baked sheeps’ 
heads upon the table, according to his request. The beer is abundant, 
and the company is gay. Mr. Skellit has chucked his blushing bride 
under the chin, and complimented her upon the natty appearance of 
the flaming bandanna which she wears over her shoulders. The father 
of the bride has made a speech, amid the clattering of quart pots 
upon the table. The church-clock of St. Pestifer’s strikes midnight. 
Why does the bridegroom turn pale? Does the hour remind him of 
the horrors of the night before last? No. I see now what it is, 
though no one else has observed his paleness or the cause. Slowly the 
door of the room is opened a little way, and Mr, Skellit sees a head peep 
in and withdraw itself quickly. His eye is fascinated, and compelled 
to glance in that direction again. The head is peeping in once more 
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with its disordered hair and wild expression. A hand appears and 
beckons to him twice; he knows that he must obey. 

“The beer’s out,” he falters. ‘I must go and get another pot.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Joe,” says Mr. Slaughter. ‘ There’s plenty.” 

‘*Must get some more,” stammers Mr. Skellit; ‘they're a shuttin’ 
up at the Jolly Sextons; it'll be too late.” Before they have time to 
stop him he is descending the stairs, having closed the room door 
behind him. 

A tall figure in a cloak is awaiting him in the passage; he walks 
out into the alley, and Mr. Skellit follows him. 
be Vhat is it you want?” inquires the bridegroom in a tremulous 
voice. 

“ Two dreary nights have I spent in search of you,” says his mys- 
terious visitor; ‘ but I have found you at last.” 

“It’s very inconvenient,” remarks Mr. Skellit. 

“T can’t help that,” replies the other, bitterly. ‘ What is your in- 
convenience compared with what I have endured since I listened to 
the story of that drive through the midnight streets?” 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” says Mr, Skellit humbly. 

“Joseph Skellit,” replies his companion, “thou must share my 
penance with me. Quick! harness thy filthy cattle, and bring forth 
thy vehicle.” 

“Come,” says Mr. Skellit, with a faint attempt to laugh. “ You're 
joking.” 

“ Bring forth thy vehicle, I say,” repeats Mr. Asknot, sternly. 

“Pooh!” remonstrates his victim. “It can’t be done; I’ve got 
company. It’s my wedding day. Pay me the three pounds you pro- 
mised me.” 

“Thou murderous villain!” exclaims the other. “Do my bidding 
quickly, or I hand thee over to the law; thou shalt swing within a 
fortnight.” Joseph Skellit trembles and feels a sudden weakness in 
the knees. Where do you want to go?” he asks; but his companion 
bids him hasten, and he will show him. He dares not disobey ; he 
conducts him to the stables, and harnesses his horses quickly ; he has 
a faint hope that he may finish his journey and return within an hour; 
he will make some excuse for his absence, and crave forgiveness of his 
bride, he fondly thinks. 

And now the crazy vehicle is ready. The horses are fed, and Mr. 
Asknot steps in, and closes the door. ‘* Which way ?” cries the driver, 
as they issue out of the low gateway. 

Return and perform again that terrible drive which you described 
to me,” replies his passenger, solemnly. ‘Not one street or alley 
shalt thou miss, or I will clamber up and drag thee from thy perch.” 

“Oh! you don’t mean that,” says the driver imploringly. “It’s a 
matter o’ nine mile. 

“T know it,” replies his customer;” but it must be done; and not 
once only, but thrice.” 

Joseph Skellit groans, but he dares not refuse. He is compelled to 
start upon his hateful journey. The whip descends again; the lum- 
bering thing rolls on; the wheels screech again, and again the horses 
are scared into high speed by the horrid din. 
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Hour after hour the wretched bridegroom urges his horses through 
the solitary streets; a drizzling rain is falling still, but he has no coat 
to protect him, and the wet penetrates to his bones. He keeps his 
chin upon his chest, and pulls his hat down to his eyebrows; but the 
misty moisture trickles down his face and drips from his finger ends, 
and the cold wind benumbs him about the mouth. How he envies the 
men at the gas company’s pit; their coke fire is burning still, and 
they have made a little shed of tarpauling to protect them from 
the wind and rain. Still more he envies the toll-gate keeper, who 
has a roaring fire in his little house, and is smoking there. Nobody 
is abroad this cheerless night, save him, the victim of a wretched 
maniac’s whim. Down the interminable highway he sees nothing but 
the rows of gas-lamps, with their reflections on the wet pavement, 
growing more frequent in the distance, till they almost meet in a point. 
Even the policemen are standing up in the doorways; for every one 
there is rest and shelter, save him. And this is his wedding night ! 
and his bride is now awaiting him, wondering at his absence! He must 
not think of it; it will make him mad. 

He has traversed the city eastward and westward; he has passed 
St. Pestifer's Churchyard and arrived at Typhus Square again; will 
his tyrant relent and allow him to go home now? He implores and 
supplicates him humbly, but it is of no avail. The wretched lunatic 
roars at him through the broken window, threatening him with death 
if he stops before his task is completed; and once more he is compelled 
to set out upon his journey. The horses plunge into the mud, which 


flies up from their hoofs to right and left, bespattering the windows on | 
each side of the way. Joseph Skellit’s last hope of getting home to- — 


night has died out. The screeching of the wheels is like the shrieks of 
laughter of a troop of devils at his heels; he knows not how he came 
through that toll-gate, whether he dashed a way through, or whether 
his horses cleared it at a bound, taking the vehicle with them. He 
knows not whence he comes, nor whither he is going. He could not 
tell you his own name, and has no longer any memory of his marriage. 
He has become as mad as his passenger. Now he urges his horses 
with fearful yells, striking them blindly with the handle of his whip. 

They have departed from its usual track, and his cunning passenger 
has observed it, and is bawling at him again through the window, 
but Joseph Skellit heeds him not. And now they are nearing a double 
row of lamps along broad parapets. It isa bridge over the river; 
Joseph Skellit perceives it, and fiercely exults with wild laughter. 
Whither is he going? he has turned his horses’ heads aside, and is 
rapidly directing them towards a flight of steps beside the bridge. 
And now I perceive his mad design ! He has reached the steps at full 
speed; he stands erect upon the foot-board, waving his whip and 
shouting still. Away they go! rolling down the granite staircase like 
a mighty landslip. Another yell, a loud plunge, and they have 
vanished. 

Night after night the bride sits weeping in her lonely room; but the 
bridegroom does not come. And in another place, more lonely still, 
a man sits upright and motionless in a chair, where the maniac has left 
him, and slowly changes into dust. 
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THE WHISPER OF THE WIND. 
By ALBANY FonBLANQUE, JUN. 


PART II. 
ALL in the early morning, when the stars had paled away, 
When the east was coyly blushing with the sun’s returning ray, 
The Earth was full of welcome as she first began to trace 
The faint reflected smile upon her sister Ocean’s face. 
The wind was faint with flowers as it pressed the fertile land, 
As the father smoothes the maiden’s hair with fond caressing hand— 
And spring-tide bribed the flowers with dewdrops bright and gay, 
To ope a little sooner than they opened yesterday. 
And all was calm and lovely—As the day began to break 
A sunbeam fell across my face, I could not choose but wake ; 
I had arisen from a dream wherein thy voice did sound : 
The morning breezes caught the tone and echoed it around. 
It seemed to say, “‘ Live on—Love on— 
Our souls are plighted ; 
Time is as nothing—space is not, 
Our spirits are united,” 


I wandered by the little stream and thro’ the silent grove, 
Where thou and I in happy days gone by were wont to rove ; 
The same wild flowers blossomed like jewels in the green, 
They seemed to mark the places where thy footsteps once had been: 
The same old robin fluttered that we nursed a year ago, 
When you found him lying famished and half buried in the snow, 
While silence reigned around me, and at its still command 
The child of silence “ Thought” arose, and led me by the hand, 
It led me by the heart to every blessed word of thine, 
It led me where thy hand had led, so often clapsed in mine ; 
And then thy spirit’s presence, in the murmur that I love, 
Was waked by memory on earth, and echoed from above. 
It seemed to say, “ Live on—Love on— 
Our souls are plighted ; 
Time is as nothing—space is not, 
Our spirits are united.” 


And so while hanging o’er the bridge I fell into a dream, 

And almost thought I saw thy face reflected on the stream. 

But no! the faithless waters that so oft have mirrored thee, 

Are helping now to part us in the billows of the sea. 

’Twas here in gentle falt’ring voice to me thou didst impart 

The love you told me, and I knew, was graven on thy heart; 

The breezes yet retain the voice, the kiss is not yet cold, 

I feel thine arms around me clasped, they will not loose their fold. 
So in this stilly morning—nothing sounding but the moan 

Of the restless little rivulet-—I am not all alone; 
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Night’s pictures now are spread around thy pillow o’er the sea, 
And morrow brings thy dreaming thoughts to commune sweet with me. 
It seems to say, ‘‘ Live on—Love on— 
Our souls are plighted ; 
Time is as nothing space is not, 
Our spirits are united.” 


Here in the early morn—in the infancy of day, 
Before the breath of cities sucks its purity away— 
Here! where thy parting tear was shed and made it holy ground, 
Here! with thy memory blossoming in everything around, 
I bless the love that wafts me on while Hope is making less 
That second ocean, Time, that lies between our happiness. 
I sometimes think there is a spell the breezes can command, 
To bear some comfort unto thee in thy far distant land. 
If it be so—ah, true—how true have [ still been to Thee: 
And oh! thou loved and lovely one! art thou still true to me ? 
True: well I know that thou art true—I have no cause for fear! 
While the blessed spirit’s presence ever whispers in mine ear, 
“ Live on—Love on— 
Our souls are plighted ; 
Time is as nothing—-space is not, 
Our spirits are united.” 


THE SATIRICAL LECTURE. 
By Epwarp Draper. 


Berore the St. Nicodemus Literary and Scientific Institution had paid 
the debt of Nature, in consequence of lacking funds to pay any 
other, the great delight of us junior Committee-men of that vene- 
rated establishment used to be to catch a literary lecturer who 
exhibited any ordinary geniality, to lead him off triumphantly to 
supper, and to listen to his experiences and anecdotes of the 
literary great guns of the day whom he might happen to have met, 
and of whom our only glimpses were thus obtained. I need scarcely 
say that our exertions were not always repaid. Sometimes the lecturer 
proved off his platform about as interesting as Punch out of his show, 
not unfrequently he was a solemn conceited idiot—a phase of character 
which I have known recur in the serious lecturing tribe with ex- 
traordinary frequency. Sometimes he turned out to be a teetotaller, 
generally ungenial and somewhat cranky, at other times he was 
disputatious and dictatorial ; and occasionally, although rarely, just the 
man we wanted. We had our doubts about Phipps, after we had 
heard him. He was so fearfully cynical and bitter upon things in 
general, and abused our audiences to that fearful extent, that if they 
hadn’t chosen_to take it all in the best possible humour (every one 
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possibly excepting himself), I am afraid he might almost have been hissed, 
which at our Institution no lecturer ever was. However, after 
consideration, as Phipps was young after all, and didn’t seem to do 
much harm with his satire, for our people only roared when he taunted 
| them with their “ six-months’ subscription,” we caught him and took 
4 him home, where, after the usual exhibition of cold beef and pickles, he 
seemed rather to warm towards us, and told us the following story of 
his last adventure :— 
THE COMIC LECTURE, 
4 TALE OF A RURAL LITERARY INSTITUTION. 
“To the Committee of the Leadenhead Institution. 
; “GENTLEMEN,—I am desirous of entering into an engagement to deliver at 
Leadenhead a lecture which I have already read at several Metropolitan Insti- 
tutions. It is entitled, ‘The Age we Live in,’ is of a satirical tendency, and 
comprises various original sketches of character.—Terms, &e. &c. 
“T am, gentlemen, 
“Yours respectfully, 
“ THEOPHILUS PHIPPs.” 
Such was the tenor of an epistle, which, forwarded as above directed, 
resulted in my engagement. On the day appointed I proceeded by 
: rail to a station distant about two miles (of clayey mud) from 
Leadenhead, and, after the necessary amount of walking, found myself 
in that somewhat secluded town-about seven in the evening. 

Being of that quiet, unobtrusive disposition which literary pursuits so 
frequently induce, I was at once startled and horrified on discovering 
that every dead wall in the vicinity was illustrated by red placards 
bearing the following announcement :-— 


GREAT ATTRACTION! 
LEADENHEAD INSTITUTION, 
FOR ONE NIGHT ONLY! 

MR. THEOPHILUS PHIPPS, 


FROM LONDON!!! 





WILL DELIVER A COMIO LECTURE ON 


THE AGE WE LIVE 18. 


REMEMBER! TO-NIGHT! 
i COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST EIGHT! BE IN TIME! 
Admission to Non-Members, 6d.; Members, Half-price. 


| I thought this strange. I was equally surprised, when, on arriving at 
the Institution, after effecting the necessary alterations in my attire, 
the secretary coolly asked me whether I should require a screen. 
“A screen,” I repeated, in bewilderment; ‘a screen ?—for what?” 
Oh!” said he,” as your’sis to be a comic lecture, and to embody 
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sketches of character, 1 thought you might enliven us with a few 
personations. We had a comic lecturer here last quarter did an old 
woman capitally !” 

“ Tama disciple of Juvenal, not of Proteus,” I replied ; and, as the bell 
just then rang, the chairman (a gentleman of vast dimensions, evidently 
connected with the agricultural interest) preceded me loftily into the 
lecture room. 

With natural timidity, I refrained from looking at the natives 
present until I had fairly opened the subject and given utterance 
to two or three hits which had formerly sufficed, with the quick-witted 
audiences of London and Westminster, to break the ice, and bring 
down a cordial round of applause. 

Iread on. ‘The paragraph was illustrative of the prevalence of a 
national insanity. 

* Above all, when we find, in this boasted nineteenth century of 
ours, hundreds and thousands of decent ordinary men and women 
propagating and believing the most transparent, flimsy, and monstrous 
lies that ever deluded minds a single degree above idiocy ; when we find 
them dwelling in Agapemones or Abodes of Love with hockey sticks and 
bloodhounds, or emigrating to Salt Lakes to devote themselves to 
Mormonism ; when we find editors of Family Heralds taking mock 
philosophical grounds as to spirit-rappings, gulping the pretended facts, 
and scarcely straining at the pretended causes; while stark incoherent 
lunatics harangue gaping and attentive crowds at Kennington or discuss 
theology with others clearly as mad as themselves; while Captain 
Quackerly advertises to cure all known disorders witha lamp, finds 
patients, kills them, and is acquitted of manslaughter, not on the ground 
of insanity, by juries calling themselves sane; while poor pitiable 
demented men call meetings in the metropolis of delegates from all 
parts of the world to establish an immediate Millennium and find 
thronged and applauding audiences ; is it not, alas! but too clear that 
the poor incarcerated madman is but the social exception; the madman 
at large, proselytizing and propagating lunacy in every direction, the 
mere ordinary rule ?” 

Finding no indication either of applause or the reverse, I raised my 
eyes. Save in some of Hogarth’s etchings they never encountered 
such an assemblage of booby visages. A sculptor might have modelled 
any of those coarse heavy countenances with a trowel and a lump of 
cold pudding. One or two were asleep, and nearly all the mouths 
open. I glanced at the chairman. He was yawning tosuch an extent 
that the conformation of his uvula was plainly visible. 

Iread on. My finest pointed shafts fell as heavy and as dull as 
dumps. At length a thought struck me. 

“No one knows me here,” I reflected; ‘and these people have 
evidently come prepared to hear a mere Merryandrew. Why not 
gratify them ?” 

“By the bye,” continued I, aloud, and closing my manuscript, “ this 
portion of my lecture reminds me of an eccentric friend of mine well 
known in Holborn, London. Those of my audience who have been in 
London are probably acquainted with Holborn,” 
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There was a movement of attention. The chairman closed the 
entrance of his facial cavern, and many of the audience opened their 
cod-like eyes into a sleepy stare. 

“Well, if you know Holborn, London, you don’t know where my 
friend lives, because he lives out of town, and only keeps an office 
there! 

Here the Chair burst into a loud and asinine “ Haw-haw 

“My friend has a very remarkable habit. The first sentence he 
utters he always winks with his right eye. When he concludes the 
second he winks with his left. When peculiarly excited he winks 
rapidly with both eyes at once. His friends attribute his infirmity to 
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his having indulged too freely in early life in periwinkles, a luxury of 
which he was, as a child, remarkably fond. He is known by the name 
of Mr. Tiddly Winks.” 

The laughter and applause delayed the ‘ Lecture” for some minutes. 
When the uproar subsided I gave an imaginary conversation between 
Mr. Winks and an anonymous friend. Every time I winked, the laughter 
increased, until after about forty winks a provincial iady, who had been 
asleep a short time previously, was supported out in laughing hysterics. 

Several other sketches followed: of the Member of the Little Britain 
Theatrical Club who would perform Hamlet, in spite of a severe cold 
in hjs head, and sneezed all through the tragedy even when lying — 
B 
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of the gentleman residing within five minutes’ walk of Westminster 
Abbey who went to Paris for a week to learn French, and so confused 
his ideas that he never knew which language he was speaking or what 
he was talking about; of the ruffian with a sore throat who cried a 
last dying speech on Blackfriars Bridge ; and similar fictitious person- 
ages, for the construction of whom I ought to have been hooted. The 
applause, as I approached the completion of the hour-and-a-half 8 
exercitation, became tumultuous; when suddenly, to my intense 
bewilderment, there broke out cries of ““A song! a song!” These at 
length became universal. There was only one difficulty in the way of 
my indulgence of the popular call, namely, that as our comic song 
literature generally is not of any peculiarly excellent character, I had 
not hitherto devoted the necessary study to the acquirement of a single 
ballad. However, I knew well enough that comic songs do not 
depend on the words, and remembering an old vellum-bound volume 
of Latin maxims entitled “L. senece ac Pr. syru Mint Sententie auree” 
the idea struck me that I would give the dunces a little philosophy 
in disguise. Selecting an air which afforded (by its frequent occurrence 
of Tol de rol, &c.) plenty of time for improvising a few sententiz 
auree into rhyme, the following pleasing effusion was the result :— 


THE WISE MAN OF GREECE. 
(An.—There was an old Farmer in Essex did dwell.) 


In a highly refined philosophical age 
(Whack fol-de rol, &c.) 
In Athens there dwelt a tremendous old sage, 

(Insane burden as before, which, for bre- 
vity’s sake, will henceforth be merely 
indicated in the typography.) 

He cried to his pupils, who swarm'd from afar, 
(Whack) 

I'll give youa glimpse, boys, of things as they are: 
(Fol) 


Money’s the root of all evil we know, 
(Whack) 

So grub up the root, boys, wherever you go, 
(Fol) 


Love's like a tear, for it must be confest, 
(Whack) 

’Tis born in the eye, and falls into the breast, * 
(Fol) 


All the rich treasures the miser has got 
; (Whack) 
No more make him happy than those he hath not.+ 
(Fol) 


Here’s a maxim for those who a war would begin, 
(Whack) 

The longer preparing the quicker you'll win.t 
(Fol) 





* Amor ut lachryma, in oculis oritur, in pectus cadit, 
+ Tam deest avaro quod habet, quod non habet. 
¢ Diu apparandum est bellum, ut vincas celerius. 
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Beware, oh ! beware ! ofa fool in his rage, 
(Whack) 

For the kick of a donkey may cripple a sage. 
(Fol 


Married or single, don’t matter a puff— 
Whack) 

Whichever you choose you'll repent long enough.* 
(Fol) 


Next comes the best thing that I’ve said for a week, 
(Whack) 

He who can’t hold his tongue doesn’t know how to speak.t 
(Fol) 

Youth is the time for enjoyment and fun ; 
Whack 


Now if you're fora lark, boys, I'd like to make one ! 

Final burden, bis, last time in chorus, 
the audience joining with uproarious 
effect.) 

At the conclusion of this highly intellectual performance, on which I 
made my bow and retired triumphantly, I received a hint that it had 
given every satisfaction, and that the Committee would be happy to 
treat with me on a future occasion. Moreover the Chairman honoured 
me by an invitation to dine with him next day, as, said he, “ since this 
wa-ar business, we baint very loively in these pa- arts, and we do 
wa-ant somebody to make us la-af and grin a bit.” 

This I declined, with a sarcasm as to the propriety of inviting certain 
members of the Senate of Great Britain, but which was evidently 
not understood. Next morning I left Leadenhead, as I trust, for ever. 





“ HEIGHO !” 
By Witttam P. Hate. 


Heteno! How many years are gone 
Since first my eyes grew dim with tears, 
Because I felt my present lone, 
And saw my future full of fears ; 
"Twas when I wasa little boy 
First bidden from my home to go, 
When schooldays (now a phase of joy) 
Made me all trembling sigh “ Heigho!” 


My schooldays passed—To leave the spot 
Where youth had toiled in Wisdom’s train, 
To leave the friends who shared my lot, 
Was to feel all alone again. 





* Socrates hoc dicit. 
t Tacere nescit idem qui nescit loqui. 
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A wider world before me lay, 
Life felt a stronger ebb and flow, 
One summer's eve I turned away 
From school—’I'was but to say “* Heigho !’ 


“The wide world, wide enough for all.” 
Aye! wide enough to cause the best 

Lose their right pathway ’mid the thrall 
Of Mazes that some ill behest 

Has woven round their steps, to mask 
From sudden view a demen’s form, 

To feign a light wherein we bask— 
The silence ere the thunder storm. 

The wide-world’s summer-prairies grow 
A host of hopes in sunny hours, 

But chilling blasts all early blow 
O’er broken stems and withered flowers, 

The wide world has its desert sere 
Without one aid to stand us by, 

Where thoughts of good, with none to cheer, 
Must sadly lay them down to die. 


My path is o’er an arid waste, 
Yet as I view the wide world’s scene, 
I see old comrades by me haste 
On narrow strips of softest green ; 
Some thickly clustered honours bring, 
Some, tokens rich of well-earned gain, 
But nought save broken charms I string 
On memory’s rusty chatelaine. 


They have their paths and I have mine, 
I carp not at their lighter tread ; 
The laurels round their brows they twine 
I sneer not at, nor wish them dead ;— 
I only think of days gone by, 
Of loves and friends long, long ago ; 
And then I hide my face, and sigh 
The burden of my life ‘ Heigho !” 


AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


By J. HOLLINGSHEAD. 


I waDa carriage to myself at starting. I looked up to the roof, and 
carried my eye along the walls of my prison. There were all my old 
tormentors. Doo Babby’s Delicious Prevalenta—Epileptic Collars— 
No more Red Hair—The Registered Hottentét—Pannas Cornium 
Boots—Emollio Coddle Soap—Supernatural Sherry—Fine Old Booby 
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Port—and Sauce of prunella of the venerable Gravesend. We stopped 
at a small station, and by the aidof one lamp flickering in the night-breeze 
I saw in gigantic letters on the walls the eternal waterproof Zephyr Gar- 
ment and Paradise Shirt! I turned for relief to my “ Railway Literature,” 
and finding a thin strip of intellectual food done up between two thick 
slices of advertisement, I was seized with weariness and could not read. 
Shirts, sherries, soaps, boots, and wigs, were all swimming away in the 
glimmer of my solitary lamp, as the door opened, and something 
like a man encumbered with capes and rugs, portmanteaus, umbrellas, 
and walking-sticks, stepped in, and settled into the corner opposite. 
“TY beg your pardon,” said he, “but have you any objection to my 
smoking a pipe of the Patent Pectoral Cough Mixture, Six Shillings a 
Pound?” Idid not object, but hinted that ‘“ Bye Laws,” were strict. 
He took off his travelling-cap, which served at the same time as a to- 
bacco-pouch, and to my astonishment, I perceived that while one-half 
of his hair was a raven biack the other was totally grey. My scrutiny 
attracted his attention. ‘‘ You are struck by the peculiar appearance 
of my hair,” he observed, filling the bowl of an earthenware pipe with 
the Pectoral Cough Mixture; “is it possible that you do not know 
me?” I replied that I had but an indistinct remembrance. ‘“ Indeed,” 
he returned, “‘ my name is Posters, the inventor of Advertising Media.” 
“Oh! Ireplied. ‘ You surprise me,” he interrupted, ‘‘ You remember 
the celebrated ‘Commercial Shirt,’ Six for Forty-shillings? You have 
one on now ? That shirt, sir, was mine!” “Js it possible !” I exclaimed. 
“Yes,” he continued in a musing tone, “it was a beautiful idea, it 
combined at once neatness with utility.” ‘“ Not being a commercial 
man,” I observed, becoming interested, “I may perhaps, be pardoned 
my ignorance ; but may I inquire what peculiarity distinguished your 
invention from other shirts?” ‘ Certainly,” he rapidly rejoined. 
“It was what is called an ‘illustrated’ shirt, and to adapt it for 
the mercantile classes, instead of the unmeaning and gaudy designs 
which this kind of vestment usually presents, my invention had a 
complete set of interest tables running up and down the front, cal- 
culating ten pounds to a thousand, from one day to twelve months, at 
five per cent., and presenting an appearance, as I before observed, at 
once eminently neat and practically useful.”—“ Were you rewarded 
for your ingenuity?” I inquired. ‘“ ‘To my utmost wishes,” he replied. 
“No amount of manufacturing activity could supply it fast enough. I 
think I made the remark at the time, in some of the public prints, that 
‘no merchant should be without it! It should be on every banker's 
back!’”—“Bless me!” I remarked, not knowing what else to say, 
“You must have been a happy man?”—“No, sir, far from it. I had 
arival. A despicable imitator. My novelties were, of course, registered, 
and could not be infringed, but the poor, barren wretch, trod as close 
upon the borders of my ideas as the law would permit him, and pro- 
duced—What, think you?”—“ A registered Ready Reckoner?” I 
suggested. “No, sir, an Almanack Shirt for the current year !”—“ Is 
it possible!” I interposed. ‘I now engaged with my antagonist in a 
fierce struggle for advertising pre-eminence. His activity was great, 
and so was mine, I bought the right of obtaining publicity in all the 
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omnibuses ; he secured all the turnpikes. He was before me with the 
steam-boat piers; but I succeeded in buying up all the bridges. He 
defeated me, however, on the railroads.”——“ Did he?” I said. ‘“ Yes, 
Sir, he did. With humiliation I confess it. I overlooked the importance 
of the railway carriage as an advertising medium, and my opponent 
obtained the monopoly of all the leading lines. This was a great blow 
tome. Night after night did I consume the midnight oil—the best 
colza oil, eight shillings a gallon—trying to hit upon a plan for obtaining 
a greater publicity at a smaller cost.” Did you succeed ?” I inquired. 
“I did,” he replied. ‘My labour and patience were ‘rewarded with 
an inspiration! I had it!—Yes, sir, was it not a sublime idea? I 
would stamp every coin which came, or could be brought into my pos- 
session, and would send them forth again into the world to trumpet my 
garment from the Land’s End to the Orkneys.” 

Here my excited companion, having finished his narrative, applied 
himself to his pipe with great vehemence. “ Yours is, indeed,” 1 ob- 
served, ‘‘a strange and interesting account of commercial enterprise 
and vicissitudes. Will you consider me impertinent in asking if the 
public is indebted to you for any of the popular articles of the present 
day:—‘The Shirt of Paradise,’ ‘The Rose-water Sniphonia,’ ‘The 
Incometaxridian Trouser,’ or any other trade riddle of London?” “It 
is not,” he replied. “All my talent and energy are now devoted to 
the cultivation of the science of advertising for the benefit of enter- 
prising and ‘registering’ traders.” ‘It % a science,” I remarked, 
“without doubt.” ‘It is,” he replied, “a wonderful—a noble science. 
It is the Jesuitism of the nineteenth century; and I may remark to 
you, in confidence, that you behold before you the Loyola of the sys- 
tem! If your own father approves of the marmalade, or the potted 
anchovies, at your breakfast table, take his opinion with care: I do 
not say he is, but he may be one of my emissaries!” ‘This is a tre- 
mendous power to wield, sir!” I said. “It is—We have our train- 
ing college, from which the youth of both sexes—and even children— 
are sent into the world to act their part in this wonderful system. In 
no society are you free from it. It penetrates into the palace and the 
cottage: the haunts of pleasure and the marts of business.” “Is it 
possible?” I said. ‘You amaze me!” “I,” he continued, “am the 
great archetype of my class—the class of my creation—the living, 
moving, ubiquitous, advertising medium. My free conversation with 
you is a luxury I have not indulged in for years. My speech is 
studiously framed to introduce into notice each and every article which 
trading ingenuity wishes to force into public estimation.” At this 
juncture of my fellow-traveller’s discourse, I felt a sharp sensation of 
pain where I was sitting, as if several pins were pricking me @ posterior’. 
I made an involuntary movement which at once attracted the attention 
of my companion. “Ah!” he quickly observed, “I know the cause ; 
it is my ‘Placard Indicator,'—you turn, of course, to examine the 
seat.” I naturally did so, before he directed me, and found several 
small, sharp, projecting pegs, each surrounded by an adhesive ticket 
exhorting me to buy the Ointment of the Druids, sold in boxes at 
three and sixpence! “Another of my inventions, sir,” he observed, 
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“for stimulating the attention and directing the public eye to what 
would otherwise be an unfavourable position for an advertisement.— 
A trifle thrown off in a happy moment!” 

I resumed my seat in silence, taking the precaution to cover the 
“ Placard Indicator” with the substantial folds of my railway rug. M 
companion coolly continued as if nothing had happened. “ If there is 
one branch of my profession that I pursue con amore, it is the organisa- 
tion of introductions.” “ What may that be ?” I inquired. “ It is 
the bringing together of persons,” he replied, who require a little as- 
sistance in the way of publicity. It is the marriage of Advertising. 
A most interesting case of this description lately came under my 
management—quite a love match, sir, I assure you. The contracting 
parties were M. Alexis Top Sawyer the celebrated cook, and Highson 
jun. the “importer of colonial produce”— in short, as people used 
to say, “grocer.” The one hasa cheap cooking-book to sell ; the other 
a peculiarly fragrant coffee. Top Sawyer states in his volume that 
having purchased a canister of Highson Junior’s “ Patent Aromatic 
Coffee, roasted by steam power,” &c. &c., he was delighted to find 
upon testing it that it far surpassed any coffee that he had ever tasted ! 
He had been, he said, in the cafés of Germany and France, the luxu- 
rious divans of Stamboul and sunny Italy, but never had his fastidious 
and highly trained palate been so gratified as by the inimitable coffee 
of Highson Junior, sold in canisters at one-and-sixpence. On the other 
hand, Highson Junior has read Top Sawyer’s book with a degree of 
pleasure he can hardly find words to express. Here indeed is a bene- 
factor to his species. No longer is there any reason why the savoury 
ragout and the delicate omelette should continue to be strangers at 
the board of the humble classes. Ude, Kitchener, Acton, were all very 
well in their way; but they addressed themselves exclusively to the 
aristocracy. ‘Top Sawyer is pre-eminently the cook of the people. So 
impressed is the enterprising Highson with these facts that, rather than 
Top Sawyer’s book should be restricted in its circulation, he himself 
will give a free copy to every purchaser of—say six pounds of the 
steam roasted coffee in canisters at one shilling and sixpence. Isn’t 
this delightful, sir, isn’t it human nature?” “It is, indeed,” I meekly 
replied, beginning to have a very poor opinion of my fellow-creatures. 

“To return to myself,” continued my companion, ‘ what I appear to 
you mentally and morally, that also am I physically. —ANn ADVERTISING 
Mepivm. 

“T appear in nothing, I possess nothing,but what has a purpose—the 
dissemination of commercial ideas. You observed the extraordinary 
appearance of my hair—one half grey—the other jet black. Time 
turned it grey, the “ Timbuctoo Lotion” made it what it is. Allow me 
to present you with a card of particulars. My teeth are false, patent, 
registered ; with a lever movement, compensation balance, jewelled in 
eight holes."—To my surprise, while he spoke he wrenched the whole 
set out of his jaws, passed them rapidly before me, and deposited them 
upon the seat beside him. “ False teeth,” he calmly continued, “ possess 
this advantage at the dinner table: they do not impose upon their 
owner the necessity of picking them, You simply unscrew the set— 
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hand them to the servant—who removes all stringy impediments, and 
returns them to you fresh cleansed for the second course. I have much 
pleasure in introducing you to themaker. Takeacard. My eyes, sir, 
are equally false, and equally good.” He “ gouged” them out for my 
inspection! I made a precipitate movement towards the door, and 
had thoughts of casting myself from the carriage. There were the two 
eyes glaring at me from the floor, and the “‘ Medium” sitting before me 
with empty sockets! “They are also a patent article,” he continued 
in a tone grown more sepulchral, “take a card. Do you use artificial 
flesh ?” he inquired, picking a handful out of his cheek, and pulling 
off his nose like a pantomimic mask. “It is extremely warm and 
comfortable to wear, and always preserves the freshness of youth. 
Try this specimen ; it is beautifully soft.” As he spoke he forced the 
clammy product into my reluctant hand. I looked at it for a moment 
with loathing not unmixed with curiosity, then returned it to my 
eccentric companion. “Take a card,” said he, placing the artificial 
flesh on the seat by the side of the teeth,” you may want it some day.” 
He then unscrewed his left arm at the shoulder, and having taken it 
out of the socket, presented it tenderly to my view, as if it had been a 
young child. “It has all the latest improvements,” he observed ; 
delicacy of touch, gracefulness, pliability, and strength. Warranted 
to stand any climate. The price is not unreasonable: take a card.” 

How long this ghastly mode of showing ghastly samples would have 
continued I cannot tell, for to my great relief we were interrupted 
here by certain signs that our train was approaching the London 
terminus. This seemed to produce in the “ medium’s” mind a sudden 
recollection. He rushed to the window, dragging me after him with 
his one arm. 

“There!” he exclaimed, in a tone of exultation, directing my atten- 
tion to a gigantic luminous object which shone strongly through the 
night mist—‘“ look at that, and confess that human ingenuity can go no 
further. Ihave nothing greater to show you.” He ceased; and I 
fixed my gaze in the direction he indicated. As we approached nearer 
the luminous mass developed into St. Paul’s Cathedral, with the dome 
rendered completely transparent, and strongly lighted from the inte- 
rior, and on it in large and brilliant letters were these words discernible 
for miles, “Try the Commercial Shirt ; Six for Forty Shillings.” 

While I was wrapped in mingled feelings of astonishment and admi- 
ration at this novel sight there came a crash! Whether it was coal 
trucks, luggage trains, collision, or what not, I cannot tell. I find my- 
self in a bed at some hotel. I suspect I have been here some time. 
What seems to me very remarkable is, that when I make any inquiries 


respecting the strange traveller they give me something to send me to 
sleep ! 
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DELUSIONS. 
A TALE IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


By Joun V. Bripceman. 


rare 
CHAPTER II. (Concluded). 


Taree days after this scene, Edith received a reply to a letter which 
she had written to the Viscount, and which Mrs. Biggs, her landlady, 
had posted herself, as she heard from Mrs. Wheatley that it was im- 
portant, and would not trust it to the servant girl. Edith broke the seal 
with a trembling hand. By the time she had perused the contents, 
she had broken her heart. ‘The one process was as simple and 
expeditious as the other. The tone adopted by the Viscount was cold 
and formal. He denied the right of anyone to call him to account, 
and declined entering into any explanation of what he had written to 
his friend Leslie, and which by the way he did not deny. He trusted, 
however, that a few foolish words would not interrupt their ac- 
quaintanceship, and stated that he should look forward to Edith’s reply 
with impatience. 

That reply was soon dispatched, Mrs. Biggs, who again volunteered 
her services, taking it to the post. Edith informed the Viscount that 
she would never see him again, and that any attempt on his part to 
visit her would be useless, as she should leave her present residence, 
and take every possible means that her future retreat should not be 
discovered, She requested he would burn her letters, and forget even 
the existence of her who wrote them, and who freely forgave him for 
the great and fearful wrong he had inflicted on her. 

Mrs. Biggs cried very much at the departure of Edith and her aunt, 
which took place the next day. She had no idea where they had 
gone, as she told the Viscount, who called about a week afterwards. 
All she knew was that they had left ina hurry. She could not say 
whether Miss Fanshawe had received attentions from any gentleman 
during the Viscount’s absence, though, for the matter of that, such a 
thing was quite possible, as Miss Fanshawe was out a great deal, and 
at all hours, though as she (Mrs Biggs) imagined, for the purpose of 
giving lessons. However, she might be mistaken. She hoped she 
was. She had nothing to say against Miss Fanshawe—Heaven forbid 
she should—who had always behaved like a perfect lady to her, and 
always been extremely liberal as far as her means would allow, poor 
dear creature. 

But liberal as Edith might have been, we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that it was she who gave Mrs. Biggs the money to furnish 
shortly afterwards her drawing-room, or “ drawring-room” floor, as she 
expressed it, which had hitherto been as bare as when the carpenters 
and other workmen first left it, and to settle certain outstanding 
accounts, for which she had been a good deal “ worritted.” As 
Mrs. Biggs, too, did not go into mourning, we cannot suppose the 
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money was bequeathed her; or, as she had no relative or acquaintance 
at the gold diggings, that it came from Australia. We are, perhaps, far 
too curious. We have Mrs. Biggs’ own distinct averment that she was 
an honest woman, and the money was, of course, honestly earned. 

Baffled in his inquiries, the Viscount returned to the chanibers 
he occupied in the Albany. He seemed a prey to some incessant 
cause of grief and despondency. Every morning he sent to his father’s 
mansion to see whether any letters had been forwarded to him there. 
But the answer was always the same. There were none. Much of 
his time was spent in reading three letters in a female hand—Edith’s, 
in fact—which he had received on his return to the Hotel des Princes 
in Paris, from the South of France, where he had been making a tour. 
The tone of all these letters was greatly altered from that of others he 
had been in the habit of receiving from her. In the last she informed 
him that she was about to marry, and that she must, therefore, beg him 
not to renew his visits on his arrival in London. This had brought 
him over without a minute’s delay. We know the result of his 
interview with Mrs. Biggs. 

One morning, on casting his eyes down the first column of the 
Times, he saw, under the head “ Marriages,” the following announce- 
ment :—“ Married, on the 5th inst., at Westley-Super-Mare, Norfolk, 
Charles Seldon, Esq., of the Elms, to Edith Fanshawe, daughter of the 
late Charles Fanshawe, Esq., of her Majesty’s Customs.” 

“Charles Seldon !” said the Viscount, letting the paper fall from his 
hands; “the name she mentioned in her last letter. So—it is but too 
true. Why should I care—why—ah! why? I do not—I will not— 
I must not. I believed a woman. I was mad to do so. Oh! my 
dreams! my sweet dreams of happiness! Gone, gone; shattered ; 
crushed, for ever !” 

The free and independent voters whom the Viscount represented in 
Parliament had, very soon after these events, an opportunity, if they 
chose to profit by it, of trying the question so often mooted, whether 
the electors of a pocket-borough can, consistently with their interest, 
exercise their unbiassed judgment and return the candidate they prefer 
in opposition to the one proposed, or rather suggested—“ proposed” 
is too strong a word—by the nobleman who owns the borough. Strange 
to say they neglected the chance of settling the point, and the Honour- 
able William Pitt Todeigh, of Todeigh Castle, Derbyshire, was duly 
returned, to the undisguised satisfaction of the Earl of Haughtlihurst, 
in the place of Viscount Aylesforth, who had accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds on account of ill-health. Indeed, so ill had the Viscount 
been that it was, for a considerable period, uncertain whether his 
mortal as well as his Parliamentary career would not be cut short 
simultaneously. The doctors said their noble patient was suffering 
from overwork ; that his brain was affected, and that death, or mxd- 
ness at least, might ensue. Luckily, however, their fears were not 


realised, and he recovered. 
* * 7 ~ * . * 





The Viscount could not forget the kindness with which the Earl had 
tended him during his illness. He was surprised at the care and solicitude 
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his father evinced. He felt grateful for it, and determined to make what 
return he could. He frankly confessed that his heart was no longer 
capable of loving as it had once loved, but that he was ready, if the 
Earl chose, to marry the lady whom the latter had selected for him. 
The Earl was delighted. His dearest hopes would be fulfilled. The 
race of the Haughtlihursts would be perpetuated and all the anxiety his 
son’s illness had occasioned him would be more than counterbalanced, 
though that anxiety had been immense. The Earl was not like an 
ordinary father, nor did he feel like one. His bootmaker or tailor 
might have grieved at the thought of losing a son. The Earl of 
Haughtlihurst quailed before the harrowing thought of having to 
mourn the death of an heir. But all was now well, and a few months 
afterwards the papers announced the marriage, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, of Viscount Aylesforth with the Honourable Lady 
Augusta Fawley, third daughter of the Earl of Greenfeld. 

Some of our readers may object to this marriage on the score that 
the Viscount did not care much for his bride, and may, perhaps, 
object to it still more when they learn that the lady herself felt no 
particular affection for her husband. But if they do so object, we 
must tell them plainly they are not competent tu give an opinion. We 
do not wish to hurt their vanity, but we cannot help saying that they 
only manifest the vulgarity of their education; for every one who has 
been brought up in a decent manner is very well aware that the 
principles regulating marriages in high life are very dissimilar from 
those whichfgovern the matches of tradesmen, artists, professional men, 
and others of the lower classes. ‘These individuals may believe, in 
their simplicity, that the heart ought to be consulted in such matters, 
and that marriage is an institution founded for mutual love, comfort, 
and assistance; but it is a very different thing when noblemen are 
concerned. With them, marriage is, as every well-informed man 
knows, a legal form, by which certain titles and estates are secured, 
and heirs for them ushered into the world. 

Looking at marriage in this light the young Viscountess fulfilled her 
duty by being confined of a son, twelve months subsequent to her 
appearance in the wreath of orange blossoms at St. George’s. We are 
sorry to say, however, that she was foolish and vulgar enough to find 
out, when it was too late, that she possessed a heart, and, what was 
worse, to yield to its criminal suggestions. One fine morning, the 
whole world of fashion was scandalised by hearing that the young and 
beautiful Viscountess Aylesforth had eloped with an officer of 
dragoons, who had paid his addresses to her long before she knew her 
husband, and whose offer of marriage had been rejected with due 
scorn by her noble father. All were loud in their censure of her 
conduct, which we agree with them in thinking indefensible, and, as it 
never struck anyone to impute the slightest blame to those who had 
given her to a husband without asking her whether or no she loved 
him, or who would have fone so all the same, had she besought them 
on her bended knees to abandon such an intention, we suppose that 
she was the only criminal in the matter, excepting of course her seducer. 

Not being a member of a wild and barbarous tribe in the plains of 
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Southern Africa, but a native of a civilised and Christian nation, the 
first thing the Viscount did was to send a challenge to his wife’s para- 
mour, that is to say, an invitation to the latter to meet the man he had 
injured, and in cold blood to use his best efforts and skill for the 
purpose of murdering him. The Viscount could not act otherwise, even 
had he wished to do so. A man’s honour is not like a man’s estates or 
money, which he loses only by his own fault or negligence. His 
honour is not in his own keeping, but is delivered over to his wife on 
the day of his marriage, and she becomes the guardian of it as well as 
her own. We might, perhaps, question the correctness of this theory 
had it not received the sanction of civilisation. As matters stand, we 
are neither so arrogant nor so absurd as to dispute a fact so universally 
received and so firmly established. 

The challenge was duly accepted. It was a cold, raw, foggy morning 
in March, when the two men met in Battersea fields. The distance 
was duly measured by the seconds. The Viscount and his adversary 
were placed at fifteen paces from each other, and were to advance until 
separated by a space of only five paces, being at liberty to fire when 
they chose. This mode of proceeding was one not generally practised in 
England. But the two men obstinately insisted on it. The Viscount 
had been deeply injured, and was, moreover, weary of life. The Cap- 
tain had been guilty of inflicting a fearful injury upon the Viscount, 
and, consequently, felt as much resentment as though he had himself 
been the person aggrieved. 

The signal was at length given. ‘The two men paused an instant, 
and then slowly advanced. After proceeding a few paces, the Captain, 
who was a dead shot, levelled his pistol. The cap was a bad one, and 
the pistol missed fire. 

The seconds looked on in breathless anxiety. The Captain's face 
became livid. By the code of honour, as that quality is understood 
among certain classes, he was bound to walk on to the limit of the pre- 
scribed distance, a living target for the Viscount. But, to the surprise 
of every one, the latter instantly stopped, and, folding his arms, said to 
his adversary’s second :— 

“Put on a fresh cap.” 

His order was obeyed, and the signal given for the second time. An 
instant afterwards, the two men fired simultaneously. The Viscount 
fell. The seconds and the surgeon rushed up to where he lay; they 
thought he was dead. But he had not been so fortunate as to die. He 
was merely wounded, though in a most horrible manner. His antago- 
nist’s bullet had entered one eye, and, passing behind the nose, come 
out at the other; but the husband was avenged—his honour was 
satisfied. 

The unfortunate nobleman was borne home, a ghastly, sightless 
victim to that great delusion called Society. Oh! how weary, how 
agonising were the two months which followed his return to conscious- 
ness! how acute, how fearful the pangs which he endured! Pain, 
great racking pain, is hard enough to bear at all times, even when the 
gentle voice of her we love whispers in our ear the words of soothing 
comfort, and pours the healing balm of sympathy into our souls; even 
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when we can look at the bright dazzling sunshine, and feel our spirits 
rise at its joyous rays; but, alas! the Viscount was doomed never to hear 
such a voice, and for him the sun was destined to rise no more ; his future 
was one dark gloomy night—one dark gloomy night for soul, as well 
as body! Oh! how he longed for death, to free him from his ex- 
cruciating sufferings, as he tossed from side to side upon his bed. But 
death is often deaf to the cries of those who yearn for him, and such 
was the case in the present instance. 

Another year passed by, and a young man might be seen, when the 
weather was fine, leaning back, pale and emaciated, with a black hand- 
kerchief tied over his eyeless sockets, in a carriage which drove slowly 
and gently round Hyde Park every day for an hour or two. One day 
the carriage stopped, and the sufferer heard a woman speaking to the 
coachman. The latter made some angry reply, and was about to drive 
on, when the Viscount called to him, and asked what was the matter. 
He had heard something which excited his curiosity. The instant the 
coachman had pulled up, the Viscount heard the carriage window let 
down, and an old woman's voice exclaim :— 

“My Lord, thank Heaven! I have found you. I have tried to 
speak to you for days past—I have sent letters to your house, but I 
have received no answer.” 

“Who, what are you?” inquired the Viscount—“I should know 
the voice.” 

“ Aye, indeed you should. My name is Wheatley. I am Edith’s 
aunt.” 

“‘ Ed—Ed—Edith !” exclaimed the Viscount. ‘Edith! Edith Fan- 
shawe. Come near me—seat yourself near me—let me press your 
hand—I—I cannot see you!” While he spoke thus, with half choked 
utterance, the big tears escaped from beneath the silken bandages 
across his face and coursed down his cheeks. 

The old lady got into the carriage. “ I am weak! foolish! but I have 
been ill—oh! how ill!” he continued. ‘ And—she—Edith—has she 
sent you?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Wheately, ‘ she has not.” 

“Ah! She has forgotten me,” said the Viscount. 

“ She never forgot you—she loved you faithfully and truly,” answered 
his companion. 

“She never forgot me!” exclaimed the Viscount, “did she not 
leave me ?—did she not marry? But why recall the past! the present 
has misery enough !” 

“She never married.” 

“Why I myself saw the marriage announced in the Times. Her 
own letters, too, in which she informed me of her intention—the 
name, Seldon, of the man she chose—” 

“What marriage—what announcement do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
Wheately. 

“Do you not know?” almost shrieked the Viscount. ‘ Have I 
been duped—deceived ? Where is Edith—can I speak to her—can— 
will she see me ?” 

Mrs. Wheately made no reply. The Viscount waited for some 
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instants and then suddenly exclaimed, catching hold of both her 
hands : 

“You are sobbing—I hear your sobs, though you would smother 
them. And there—there—I feel your scalding tears upon my hands, 
What does this mean ?” 

Again there was no answer, but the sobs grew louder and were now 
unconstrained. 

“Ts Edith”—asked the Viscount, convulsively: “is Edith"—and he 
paused. 

“*Yes—she is dead!” replied the old lady. “She died of a broken 
heart, but she died blessing you.” 

An hour afterwards the Viscount was seated by the bedside ofa 
dying man: that man was Charles Fanshawe. Their interview was a 
long one. Itwould appear that Fanshawe had been in the receipt of 
a pension from some person to whom reference was frequently made 
in the course of conversation, although his name was never once 
mentioned, and had foolishly displayed his wealth at some low betting 
house one night. He had been knocked down and robbed, and was 
then dying from the injuries he had received. 

“T refused to say on whom my supicions rested,” he observed, 
“although Iknow my murderers well. But I deserve my fate: it is 
even too good for me.” 

The last words the dying man spoke as the Viscount was led by Mrs, 
Wheately out of the room were: 

“ Do you forgive me ?” 

“‘T do,” replied the Viscount, “or how could I hope to be forgiven 
for doubting her ?” 

The next morning, at break of day, a man was seen stretched over a 
new-made grave in Kensall Green Cemetery. Presently he arose, and 
passed his fingers slowly over the words: “ Edith Fanshawe, died July 
4th, 1852,” engraven on the tomb-stone. On going up to him the 
sexton found that he was blind, and, with a look of pity, walked on 
to find him still there when he returned. In the evening the blind 
mourner left, but the next morning he was again in the same place, 
still passing his fingers, ever and anon, over the words: “ Edith 
Fanshawe, died July 4th, 1852,” while those who crept softly near him 
could hear him mutter: 

“Edith! dear Edith! I willsoon follow.” 

Never was that blind mourner absent from that tomb a single day 
for months. Nothing could keep him away. In rain, hail, or frost, he 
was still there—still there, passing his fingers, ever and anon, over the 
words: “Edith Fanshawe, died July 4th, 1852.” At last, one cold, 
bleak afternoon, when his servant came as usual to fetch him, he 
found his master lying across the damp, wet mound. He raised him 
up. Viscount Aylesforth had kept his promise. He had soon fol- 
lowed her he loved so well. ; 

By his will, which had been recently made, he desired that he 
might be buried in the same grave as Edith, and that nothing more 
might be inscribed on the tombstone than the words: “Edward Fitz- 
Edward, died January 11th, 1853.” He left a handsome sum to be 
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invested for the benefit of Mrs. Wheately, and confided his infant son 
to the guardianship of the two friends whom he named as his executors, 
with strict injunctions that they were not to let the boy know his real 
station until such time as he was old enough to form a just and 
unprejudiced opinion of its value or nothingness, and the duties 
attendant on it. 

The Earl had not attended the funeral; he had, indeed, never seen 
the Viscount after the day on which the latter had sat by the bedside 
of Charles Fanshawe. ‘Their last interview had taken place that same 
evening, and, according to the testimony of several credible witnesses, 
gentlemen of the Earl’s household, who could not help hearing a few 
words of what passed, seeing they carefully applied their ears to the 
keyhole, was a stormy one. The Viscount had loaded the Earl with 
reproaches, and told him that henceforth all relations between them 
had ceased for ever. 

On hearing the nature of the Viscount’s will, the Earl prepared to 
dispute it, as far as the guardianship and education of his grandson, 
the young Viscount, was concerned. Meanwhile, for greater safety, he 
sent the child off, in the care of a confidential servant, to Haughtli- 
hurst Castle, Derbyshire. Five hours afterwards he received atelegraphic 
despatch announcing that a frightful collision had taken place on the 
railway, and that among those killed was the little being, the object of 
all his solicitude and all his hopes. 

Strange versions of the Earl’s conduct got wind, and various were 
the comments to which it gave rise. He was almost universally 
condemned. This was, perhaps, unjust. He had merely carried out 
the prejudices in which he was brought up, considering that, in sucha 
cause, the end sanctified the means. He believed that blood and rank 
were everything ; he fancied that all human feeling could be smothered 
by a peer’s mantle, and that happiness was not to be sought beyond 
the outward circle of a coronet. Perhaps, as he sat in solitary 
grandeur, a childless old man, it may now and then have struck him 
that such notions were the greatest of all DELUSIONS. 
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and stood gazing with sullen wildness down the entrance steps of the 
theatre. If the little iron railing before her had belonged to a bridge 
—with dark deep gurgling water on the other side of it, instead of a 
lighted hall thronged with lackeys and idlers—there is little reason 
to doubt that the young lady would have jumped over it. A civil offi- 
cial (such things do exist here and there, even in theatres) noticing her 
agitated condition, and knowing it was no fit place for a young lady, 
as he could see she was, to stand alone in, asked her, as a hint, if she 
was waiting for her carriage. She waved her hand mechanically, and 
said, “get me one.” A cab was called, and Maud leaped into it, with 
a contemptuous disregard of such dependencies as cloak, fan, opera- 
glass, step-father, &c., which she had left behind her in the box, and 
told the man to drive to the Bedford Hotel. 

Don Sancho got in a cab immediately after her. It is possible 
that Maud’s driver, with the acute perceptions of his order, 
divined that he had got hold of an inexperienced fare, and went 
amile or so out of his way, with a view to earning an honest shil- 
ling for his struggling wife and family. It is also likely that Don 
Sancho’s driver, by a similar mental process, made up his mind that 
his fare was one with whom no such liberties might be taken; or, per- 
haps, the descendant of the hidalgos—(by the way, “ hidalgo” means 
somebody's son: clearly our friend was an hidalgo)—with his usual 
seeking after effect—even with no better audience than a cabman—had 
done a little retail Monte Christo business on the way, and encouraged 
the man to speed by rare munificence. At any rate, when Maud 
entered the sitting room of the hotel, to be alone for a little while 
—(her mother, she knew, had retired to rest early, being unwell)— 
to try and tame her maddening writhing thoughts into something like 
order,—there was Don Sancho seated at a table, in an unexceptionable 
attitude, with the lamp so disposed as to set off his interesting face and 
figure to the best advantage. 

Maud started with a feeling of something like terror. For a moment 
she thought this man must possess some supernatural power. It seemed 
to her she had left him a few seconds ago miles away, such had been 
the hurry and pre-occupation of her thoughts; and here he was before 
her as if by magic, perfectly calm and collected. She was really and 
truly afraid of him. 

Nothing could have pleased Don Sancho de Saumarez better. In 
fact, he had “led up to” the situation, and he was an experienced 
dramatist and stage manager as we have learnt. 

“IT believe you are a devil,” said Miss Carlton, in a voice wherein 
hatred certainly had the best of it over fear. 

Don Sancho was immensely flattered. You could not have paid 
him a compliment more to his taste. He put on his coldest smile and 
elevated the extremities of his thin black eyebrows to their utmost 
Mephistophelean pitch. 

“‘ Why have you come here ?” 

“To seize an opportunity,” said the actor calmly. 7 

“Of humiliating me? Have you not had sufficient? But no! You 
must reap the fruits of your labours.” 
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“T hope s> in time. They have been long and arduous enough.” 

Maud s::i {own heavily, and pressed her hand against her burning 
brow, tussiag her lovely forest of ringlets about in splendid disorder. 

“You have done this,” she resumed, looking up fiercely. “I cannot 
tell you what, nor how. But I feel that I owe you this worse than 
death and shame that has come upon me. You have weighed upon 
my life like an evil destiny ever since I have known you.” 

The Brummagem O. Smith could scarcely conceal his satisfaction. 

“Why have you done this?” Maud asked, almost imploringly. 
“Now that you have triumphed, you cannot refuse to tell me. I am 
curious to know what motive you could have for pursuing me with 
such malignity.” 

“What have I done, Maud?” Saumarez inquired in a sweet voice, 
suddenly changing to an expression of naive simplicity. 

The question was certainly a trying one. What had he done? 
Maud could not answer him; and yet her woman’s instinct told her that 
he had done all. 

“Was it my fault, Maud ?” (He had never called her Maud till this 
evening ; she winced at the familiarity as an evidence that he was gain- 
ing an ascendancy over her.) “ Was it my fault, Maud, that you fixed 
your affections on Marston Lynch ?” 

“‘ How dare you ?” she began fiercely. 

“Surely, I may allude to what you have never yourself striven to con- 
ceal, as [know to my misery. Wasit my fault that he should be ass and 
dolt enough to fix my affections on another less worthy than yourself? 
You complimented me just now with an ironical suspicion of demoniac 
power. I confess if I had possessed such a gift I might have exerted it 
to bring about sucha result as has happened without my interference. 
But being only a simplejmortal I do not possess the secret of love phil- 
tres. Would to God I did! Would to God I did!” 

Don Sancho repeated this with an excellent imitation of heartfelt an- 
guish, burying his face in his hands, and rocking to and fro on his chair. 

His manner calmed, if not softened her, a little. 

“Then why was all this concealment, if not to make me an object 
of scorn to myself and others ?” 

“What concealment ?” 

The question was asked in a bland tone of astonishment. 

“You know what I mean, but you are here to pain and exult over 
me. Well! as you say, I have made no concealment of my feelings, 
even to you, whom I know to be one mass of duplicity. I mean, 
Marston Lynch’s marriage. His marriage! Oh, God in Heaven !” 

“And do you think this is a triumph to me, Maud Carlton, to 
hear my rival—even now that he is lost—lamented over with a passion 
that removes me further from hope than ever? Can I enter into 
Marston Lynch’s secret thoughts ? Can I tell you his motive for con- 
cealing his marriage ?” 

“You knew of it.” 

“Maud Carlton, I did not.” 

Don Sancho leapt to his feet indignantly as he spoke. He really 
managed to bring a flush into his pale cheeks, and looked a noble 
picture of outraged virtue. 
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Don Sancho de Saumarez had studied the theory of Lying as assidu- 
ously as he had cultivated its practice. It was one of his maxims that 
lies are like bullets, the biggest do the surest service. 

Maud was baffled but not convinced. 

“Why are you here now?” she asked sullenly. 

“Why am I ever here? Why is it that I can not keep myself away 
in spite of scorn and insult ? But let that pass. I followed you, Maud, to 
protect you.” 

“From whom, pray ?” 

“From yourself, probably. When you left the theatre, I could have 
wished myself a demon indeed. Would you know why ?” 

Maud tossed her head. 

“Because a demon possessed you.” 

Don Sancho was highly pleased with this epigram; and made a 
mental note of it for his next dramatic adaptation from the French. 

“You are right,” said Maud, strongly excited. “I was—I am 
possessed of a demon. ‘The little miserable pale-faced doll! I left her 
in mercy, or I should have wrenched her puny hand off. Fool, dolt, 
idiot, as he is. There must be love-spells or philtres in the world, or 
he could never have preferred such a baby to me. To me!” Miss 
Carlton drew herself up to her full height, and surveyed herself angrily 
ina mirror. Don Sancho admired her very much indeed, and per- 
suaded himself for the moment that he was dying in love for her. 

“He did not know you, Maud. Thank Heaven!” 

“Why ?” 

“‘ Because had he known you in time, he would have won you from 
me. He is my superior in every way (Don Sancho knew the 
value of a little humility) : I should have given up all hope.” 

“Do so now—once and for ever.” 

“No, by Heavens! I will win you yet.” 

* You think so.” 

“T do—I will. Your love for him isat an end. It will soon change 
to hate. He has slighted you, and you can never forgive him. You 
will hate him the more when you see him prosperous and happy with 
another—insulting you with their very happiness. You cannot live 
without love, Maud. In time you will have tested the value of mine— 
and will accept it.” 

Maud seemed not to heed the last part of his speech. She sat 
biting her lip, beating her pretty foot against the carpet, and repeating, 
“‘ Happy—prosperous !—Happy—prosperous !—and with her.” 

Then she wheeled round on her chair, and addressing her visitor in a 
choking voice, commenced— 

**Saumarez, I believe I could almost Jove you, if- a 

She paused. 

“Tf there is a condition, name it.” 

Maud laughed. 

“‘] meant to say if instead of a scheming trickster, you were a bold 
villain.” 

“Tam neither, Maud, but proceed.” 

Maud laughed again. A cracked, jarring, unpleasant laugh it was 
—so different to her usual silvery tones, 
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“ T was going to give a bit of bombast in your own style—and to say 
that if you could show me them both dead, with knives in their hearts, 
and tell me it was your work, I would pay you like a bold bravo, with 
a handsome price—and marry you. There—leave me. You have 
taken me at an unkind advantage. Why, man, you area pitiful coward 
to pry into a poor girl’s weaknesses, and listen to her ravings. Good 
night.” 

Don Sancho rose and took her hand. She tried to release it, but 
the effort seemed hardly worth the making. She left it there. 

“Maud Carlton,” said Saumarez, fixing his eyes upon her, and speaking 
in measured tones. “I know you better than you think. You have 
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been grievously outraged—not intentionally, perhaps—but the thing 
is done. You spoke just now, lightly, of a terrible revenge. Revenge 
on such a scale is, of course, out of the question. But revenge of 
some kind you must and will have. I can give it you.” — 

“By marrying me? Frankly, I should consider it no great 
triumph.” ; 

“T have it in my power to make Marston Lynch a rich man. 

“So had I. How will that serve me?” 

“Read this.” 

Don Sancho produced a document from his breast pocket, and held 
it open, without relinquishing it, for Maud to read. It was no other 
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than our old acquaintance the will, which had exercised such an in- 
fluence on the nerves and cheque book of Mr. Gregory Lynch. 

“T cannot read to-night, my head is swimming. What is the 
meaning of this?” 

* A will, which, if once made public, makes Marston Lynch a free- 
hold proprietor, and his wife a rich man’s lady, surrounded by every 
luxury and honour,—richer than yourself, Maud.” 

“Give it to me.” 

Miss Carlton clutched at the document spitefully. Don Sancho re- 
tained his possession of it. 

“Not yet, at any rate. Hear a few words that may give you some 
idea of the lengths my passion for you has led me. This will came 
into my possession—no matter how—some time back. It brought me 
to England that I might do justice to Marston Lynch, who is entitled 
by this, his grandfather’s will, to a great portion of his uncle’s property. 
Two years ago I had completed the chain of evidence necessary to 
establish its validity. Marston was on the eve of becoming wealthy, 
when P 

“What?” 

“When I discovered that you loved him. He was more than my 
match already. I was not going to put the additional weapons in 
his hands of riches and power. Marston Lyneh was my friend: but 
if my brother stood in my way, in love, I would remove him.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“You shall.. I ama selfish man, and, where my own interests and 
passions are concerned, an unscrupulous one. I have concealed this 
will to further my own interests with you, by retarding those of my 
rival. Promise me some hope, and it shall never see light.” 

‘Would you commit a robbery ?” 

“You were only half in bitter jest, awhile ago, when you proposed 
that I should commit two murders. Yes, Maud, I could become either 
a scheming trickster or a bold villain to win you. It depends ona 
word from you whether Marston Lynch is to become a rich man or a 
starving beggar. Continue to treat me as you have done, and I have 
no longer any motive for continuing a crime. Marston and his wife 
shall be happy, if I cannot be so.” 

He had held the will temptingly open, and Maud had spelt it line 
by line. She was nearly mad. All the worst passions of her ardent 
nature had been aroused by the sorely trying events of the evening. 
She was as vindictive as she was loving. Remember that her fine 
glowing nature was as a rank uncultivated garden, with scarcely a 
weed eradicated; beautiful as were its flowers, rich as were many of 
its fruits. She had lived for a dream which had been cruelly dissipated. 
She hated Lucy Lynch from the bottom of her heart. Her quick 
imagination had divined, that with herself, backed by the magic of her 
wealth, Marston Lynch would have been a happy honoured man— 
would have had the means to develope his character and realise his 
ambitions: whereas, with a timid, helpless partner like Lucy, his 
career would be trammelled and his life eventually embittered. At 
first she thought her anger towards the poor little wife was dis- 
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interested, on Marston’s account. What right had the designing little 
schemer to spread her toils to clog a great man’s steps for her own 
selfish gratification? She (Maud) would have helped, supported him, 
with her strength and wealth, and, above all, her love, which was 
as great as herself. But when she saw before her the written evidence 
of a possibility that Marston and Lucy might be happy together—in- 
dependent of her, her wealth, or her revenge—she was bound to 
recognise the ravaging power of base selfish jealousy. She would 
rather see them both dead than happy with each other. 

“ Give it to me,” she said, clutching at the will again. 

“ Unconditionally, Maud ?” 

“T do not know. I cannot tell its value; but I cannot bear the 
thought that he should see her happy and smiling; he would grow 
to love her. She is beautiful after all—above all, when she is happy. 
The madman! I would have loved him through everything. I would 
love him now if he would leave her. What are their laws to me? 
I would sing ballads in the streets for him. I would drudge, slave, 
suffer, steal for him. My God, what love the fool has lost !” 

The artistic sense of Saumarez—if nothing higher—was thoroughly 
roused. He admired the strong agonised untutored lawless girl more 
than ever. If he had been an honest man he would have obeyed a 
momentary impulse to speak half a dozen words that might have 
placed the poor shaken spoiled child in the way to peace, if not to 
happiness. But, alack! he was thirty-four years of age, and an arti- 
ficial rogue of some twenty years’ induration. He had prepared a very 
pretty plot, which it would be a thousand pities to spoil. 

“Here is the will, Maud,” he said, folding up the document and 
handing it to her. 

She took it eagerly at first, and then seemed terrified at its pos- 
session. 

““ What am I to do with it ?” 

“What you please. Bring me to the hulks with it, if you like: 
only remember that it was done for your sake. I have only one con- 
dition to make.” 

‘¢ What is that?” 

“That you do not destroy it till we are married.” 

“Take it back, then.” 

“If I do, it will only be to give it to Marston and confess all. Iam 
sick of this course, if no reward is to come of it. Shall I take it ?” 

“ No—no; I must see them ruined,—beggars—starving beggars.” 

“You shall. I will do any good or evil you may command me, 
Maud, only make yourself the price. After all, why should I affect to 
love Marston Lynch? I hate him. I have hated him ever since he 
crossed my path. I have power to injure him beyond what you hold 
in your hand. If I can punish him for his insolent slights to you; if 
I can show him to you, with his pet wax doll, ruined, broken, and 
miserable, loathing and detesting each other—” 

“Show me that, and take all I have.” 

Miss Carlton had grown very ugly within the last few minutes. 

“ You make me out a very common trickster indeed. If I chose t 
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scheme for money, I have brains enough to do it, on a larger scale 
than you have any conception of. I want you, Maud, not your 
money.” 

“Then take me, with or without it,” said Maud, with a contemptuous 
toss of her beautiful body, as though she were throwing that precious 
creation away as a thing no longer of any value.” 

Mr. Merripebbles, scared and breathless, entered the apartment. 
Maud, at a sign from Saumarez, concealed the will in her bosom. She 
immediately repented of having done so; but it was too late to retract. 

“Dear, dear! ” said old Merripebbles, intensely flustered. ‘“ What 
is the meaning of all this? Maud, I waited in the box half-an‘hour for 
you. Then I went over to Mr. Marston’s box, and he quite confused 
me with explanations about something or other. To think of his being 
married to little Lucy, all the time and Mr. Saumarez you are 
not going, surely ?” 

“T am sorry I am compelled to, Sir. Miss Carlton—perhapsI may 
be allowed to say Maud—to night was indisposed. I hope to be 
received for the future on a more intimate footing.” 

What could Maud say ? 

“Good night,” that was all. 

Mr. Saumarez appeared to receive this parting salutation with 
rapture and held the speaker’s hand much longer than was intended, 
bidding the aforesaid speaker be composed with an assurance that he 
would look round the first thing in the morning. As Mr. Merri- 
pebbles showed him to the door, Don Sancho pressed the old stock- 
broker’s hand very warmly, whispering in that gentleman’s ear a com- 
forting assurance that he believed he had made it all right at last. 

“ Tam sure I am very much honoured and delighted,” said the old 
boy, with a not very delighted face—“ but,” he added to himself, when 
the visitor had departed, “I had hoped it was to be Mr. Marston; 
though, of course, that is out of the question.” 

Don Sancho de Saumarez sped along the Covent Garden Piazzas 
(bound for the Quadrant) at a brisk lively pace that threatened to 
break into a dance, musing as follows :— 

“So! I have made her an accomplice in what she believes to be a 
criminal transaction; and have promised to bring Marston Lynch to 
ruin. Poor old Marston! I’m sure I shan’t take any trouble in the 
matter. I shall just leave him to himself—he'll do it fast enough, 
without my assistance—and shall claim credit for the consequence, 
She’s a splendid young virago, and it will have a glorious effect when 
it gets wind that she’s going to marry me.” 

Don Sancho de Saumarez surpassed himself at billiards that 
evening. 
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THE LOST LOWLANDS. 
Br Goprrey TURNER. 


[We now take our stand on the sward of Gilbert de Clare’s Castle of Aberystwith. 
We direct our eyes seaward ; before us, below the waves of Cardigan Bay, lies the 
Cantrev y Gwaelod—the submerged land. It was, prior to the sixth century, a 
country of dams, causeways, and embankments—the Holland of Britain, now its 
Zuyder Zee. Five enormous dams or dykes protected it from marine inundations, 
and connected it with the elevated ridge of the interior, forming the present 
coast. The rippling white line of breakers yonder, three miles north, commencing 
at Wallog, terminates on a congeries of stones—artificial or natural is not ascer- 
tained—on which once stood CazrR GwypDno, the city and Palace of Venutius, 
king of this fertile territory at the period of its submersion. In his reign the old 
lowland is said to have possessed sixteen cities; of these, Caer Gwyddno, the chief, 
was one of the three ports of Britain endowed with an independent charter and 
privileges of its own foundation—London and Glasgow being the other two. Its 
governor, under Venutius, was Siethénin, Regulus of Dimetia. In revenge of a 
little sarcasm addressed to him, reflecting on his habits of inebriation, by Venutius, 
at one of his festivals, Siethdnin, attended by his followers, left the court, and that 
night let in the sea through the dam of Caer Gwyddno, upon the Lowland. When 
morning broke, the country was inundated, as we now see it, by the ocean.—Rev. 
R. W. Morgan's “ North Wales, or Venedotia.”’} 


Kine Venvtivus was a Briton, of the ancient order known 
As the Cimbric. Thirteen hundred years ago he filled the throne. 


King Venutius he was brave as any of the race of Troy— 
He was wise and kind and truthful, and, in short, a good old boy. 


Sail we right across his kingdom, which was tolerably wide, 
For an ancient British kingdom: now it lies beneath the tide. 


Now it lies beneath the Briny ; and regattas have their day— 
Come and go where forts and cities came, and stood, and passed away. 


So the grandest, so the meanest, so the fairest fade and die ; 


Changing, fleeting, disappearing out of sight and memory ! 


King Venutius was a Briton, as I’ve mentioned once before : 
Lived and died he years a thousand since, and some three hundred 
more. 


Sixteen cities of the Lowlands, looking out across yon bay, 
You had seen from Aberystwith had you looked before his day. 


Sixteen cities, fair and stately, Caer Gwyddno first of all, 
You had seen from Aberystwith, looking from the castle wall. 


Caer Gwyddno—city, palace, port, and garrison in one— 
Now we skim above thy turrets, gay as midges in the sun! 


Gay and careless as the midges that the rays of summer bring, 
Flit we over death and ruin—flit and flirt, and try to sting. 
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Sixteen cities of the Lowlands, whelmed they were that cruel night, 
By the act of mad Siethénin, by the drunkard’s raging spite. 


Would you have the doleful story told you in a learned way ? 
You must go and see my Uncle (Jones of Cardigan) some day. 


Would you have it, meanwhile, told you in a cockney’s crippled 
rhyme? 

Yes, you would? Well, come along, then; here we are, and now’s 
your time. 


King Venutius holds his revel at an inland Court-of-ease ; 
At a kind of Ancient British Compiégne, amid the trees. 


Little recks he of disaster—recks he nought of ruthless hate. 
Crook’d Suspicion is a guest that may not pass the royal gate. 


Three times nine select companions doth Venutius entertain, 
At his wood-environed kind of Ancient British Compiégne. 


Three times nine select companions pledge their royal host in mead— 
Which (experto crede) is a very nasty stuff indeed. 


“Ho, there! You, our trusty Seaward! Brave Siethénin, sit on 
end ! 


Some one have the goodness just to wake our honourable friend. 


“Some one touch our Seaward up, there. Gently, gently! That 
will do. 


Why, good coz, are these your manners? Snoring loud enough for two ! 


“Friends, how say ye? Don’t you think such conduct is extremely 
wrong ? 


Falling fast asleep when we had just proposed to give a song. 


“‘ Falling fast asleep and snoring on the table, when your king 
Had most graciously expressed his royal willingness to sing! 


“ Falling fast as any church, and snoring like to any pig !— 
Dash our high and mighty buttons, and our royal Cambrian wig !” 


Thus pursues the king his humour, cracking little harmless jokes, 
Doubtless thereto instigated by those three times nine good folks. 


By those three times nine select companions, all save one alone— 
Save the swart and glum Siethénin, scowling sidelong at the throne. 


Little recks the King of danger ; nought recks he of trait’rous guile ; 
So he pleasantly proceeds to stir up Black Siethénin’s bile. 


“ Vigilance in office, ha!” the king thus condescends to chaff. 
“Here’s a pretty sort of Sea-Guard! Why, he’s half seas o’er 
(a laugh.) 
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“Come, Siethénin! Here you're welcome, spite of all your little flaws ; 
But you should’nt take your bed and board together (great applause). 


“You a Sea-Guard! Why you ought to be a coast-guard’s swab at 
best— 

Hallo! Eh? What, going? Nonsense! Hang it, man, we did but 
jest.” 


Not a word says Black Siethénin ; reels the drunkard to the door, 
Turns and gives one evil look, and then is seen by them no more. 


At the castle gate Siethénin marshals his Dimetian guard, 
And in drunken ire he leads them from the battlemented yard ; 


From the grey cold stones on which the shadows of the turrets fall, 
From the frowning palisade, and from the moonlit outer wall. 


Not a word says Black Siethénin, but he halts before his band, 
Turns and gives an evil look, and shakes his clenchéd mailéd hand. 


Then once more he waves them forward, and he spurs his courser proud, 
And the mass moves on together like a threat’ning thunder cloud. 


Caer Gwyddno, Caer Gwyddno, royal city of the plain, 
Thou art sleeping in the moonlight—thou wilt never wake again ! 


Comes a cloud upon thy glory, comes a ruin on thy might ; 
Caer Gwyddno, Caer Gwyddno, thou hast done with day and night. 


Caer Gwyddno, Caer Gwyddno, day and night with thee have done ; 
Thou art sleeping in the moonlight; thou wilt wake not to the sun. 


Dyke and dam and centre floodgate, stand they not in order brave ? 
Shake they at the howling fury of the all-devouring wave ? 


Mad for prey, with jaws distended, ravening, rearing high his crest— 
Leaps the monster, but to split in fragments on that rocky breast. 


Dyke and dam and centre floodgate laugh to scorn the sea-god’s might ; 
But more subtle is the fury of the drunkard’s raging spite. 


Black Siethénin reins his charger, and he halts before his band ; 
And he strikes upon his corslet with his clenchéd mailéd hand. 


Black Siethénin reins his charger close beside the central gate, 
Thrice he sirikes upon his corslet hissing words of deadly hate. 


* Son of Seithyn, am not I the chief of all Dimetia’s best ? 
Shall J make the mirth of Gwyddno, shall J be his kingship’s jest ? 


“ Look to’t, Gwyddno! I, thy Seaward, render up my office high, 
Find some courtier who will fill it with more grace of foolery ! 
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“ By my father’s name, thy scofling, good Sir King, shall cost thee dear, 
Ho! ye lashing, foaming breakers! Ho! Mad devils, enter here! ” 


. * * * * * 


Caer Gwyddno, Caer Gwyddno, sleep in peace a moment yet. 
Sleep! nor wake to see the ocean bursting o'er thy parapet ! 





King Venutius, left alone, is inusing like a thoughtful Thane, 
On the terrace of his inland Ancient British Compiégne. 


~ —— 





Cares of statecraft vex his bosom, and no rest the night-hours bring ; 
Sleep, to spread the beggar’s pallet, flies the pillow of the king. 


Hark! a sound comes onthe night wind—strange and terrible its tone— 
Like the roar of mighty armies, like a nation’s dying groan ; 


Like the wail of cities mingling with the strife of sky and seas ; 
Like the dreadful tempest breaking down the brave old forest trees. 


Till at last the noise awakens all those of the royal train 
Who, by luck, are in attendance at the Cimbric Compiégne. 


All the priests and pretty pages; all the maids with frightened looks ; 
All the men-at-arms and flunkeys ; all the counsellors and cooks; 
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Running, stalking, tramping, scudding, hither, thither, to and fro, 
Up and down, and back and forward, through the galleries they go. 


King Venutius heeds nor hears the din and hurry, buzz, and clack ; 
He is looking to the West, where spreads the sea-line long and black. 


Round him gather sage old statesmen, “There’s no fear,” they all 
agree ; 
King Venutius heeds nor hears a voice—save that of yonder sea. 


All the sages having spoken, next the courtiers will be heard— 
All the courtiers have concluded. King Venutius hath not stirred. 


Silent, stricken, pale and rigid, gazes he with glist’ning eye, 
Till his noble heart, nigh bursting, heaves a mournful, mournful sigh. 





King Venutius, in his lonely Ancient British Compiégne, 
Never, never spreads the mead-feast—never, never smiles again. 


And he hates the merry sound of harp and'song, and thoughtless glee ; 
And he hates the night-wind’s murmur, and the roaring of the sea. 


REMINISCENCES OF WARSAW IN 1830. 
By J. PALGcrave Smpson. 


THE SUMMER CAMP—THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS, 


Have you ever tried to make your memory wander back, through a 
long vista of years, to some spot upon the distant horizon of time? The 
result of the endeavour is a curious one. At first the avenue, through 
which memory is obliged to tread, is dimly lighted and obscure. By 
degrees more distinct forms loom through the mist. Then scenes, 
places, persons, assume more definite shapes.* At last they stand before 
you almost as clearly as in former reality. Some of Turner's water- 
colour drawings have the same effect. Objects, at first unseen, gradu- 
ally strike the eye of the steady gazer, much after the fashion in which 
the supposed clairvoyance of somnambulists in a mesmeric state may 
proceed. There are such pictures of my memory, which the late interest, 
attached to Russia, has gradually conjured up before me out of the mist 
of years—pictures belonging to the time when the first impulses of a 
roving disposition, of a craving curiosity, and of boyish romance, had 
unexpectedly led me through a labyrinth of zig-zag caprices to Warsaw. 
May be, they will not be devoid of interest to others. 

In the month of June, 1830, Europe was still, more or less, in the 
condition, in which it had been placed by the Congress of Vienna. The 
French Revolution of 1830 had not yet burst forth, and by its exam- 
ple laid the train for the explosion of the subsequent revolutions of 
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Belgium and Poland—the one successful in its issue, the other crushed 
after a long and desperate struggle. Poland, then, slumbered or appeared 
to slumber. If, by secret conspiracy, materials had been already 
heaped together for the future conflagration, the fact was wholly unsus- 
pected ; for certainly the eventual outbreak took the Russian authorities 
completely by surprise, in spite of the extensive and all-comprising 
system of espionage which, perfectly organised so as to pervade all 
classes, seemed to allow no sigh to be uttered, no breath to be breathed, 
no thought to be conceived, report of which was not, or might not be, 
made to the superior powers. 

At the moment of my arrival at Warsaw, the Polish Diet, or figment 
of a Diet, the last which was ever assembled, was being held in Warsaw. 
The Emperor and Empress of Russia, with a brilliant court, were 
present in the city upon the occasion. The Grand Duke Constantine, 
the brother of the Emperor, reigned supreme in the land; the assem- 
blage of the Diet, under the circumstances, was but a mockery. In 
fact, the Constitution which had been guaranteed to Poland as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, and sworn to be observed by the Emperors of 
Russia, provided that the Viceroyalty of the land should be always 
vested in a Polish nobleman of imperial appointment. But this funda- 
mental point, like many other clauses in that disregarded charter, had 
become a nullity. Upon the decease of the last Viceroy in 1825, no 
steps were taken for any further choice; the post was left unfilled; and 
Constantine, who had abdicated the imperial crown in favour of his 
younger brother Nicholas, although in truth no more than Com- 
mander of the Forces in Warsaw, had repaid himself for his sacrifice 
by arrogating to himself, in despite of the Constitution, the laws 
of the country, and the oath of the Emperor, the whole executive 
power in Poland. The Emperor Nicholas, who thus owed to his brother 
an empire, seemed to think it but fair to close his eyes to the usurpa- 
tion of a kingdom—for such in fact the power, he had assumed, became 
—by the abdicator. 

Festivities of the most varied kind, in honour of the visit of the 
Emperor and Empress, were succeeding each other day by day, night 
by night. Parades or reviews generally occupied the mornings ; and 
at the most extensive and brilliant of these military spectacles—a 
review of the whole Polish army —I first saw that personage, so re- 
markable in appearance as well as in historical position, the late 
Emperor Nicholas. But memory is an arbitrary and capricious quality 
of the mind. It is in no way to be forced out of the path which it 
chooses for itself; and, upon this occasion, before being obliged to 
retrace the details of that extraordinary sight, it will insist upon 
dwelling first on scenes, which rise up before it as fresh and clear as 
they were shown but yesterday, and to which the formation of our 
modern English camps give, a certain interest. 

At no great distance to the west of the city of Warsaw was a con- 
siderable open space, which had been, for some years previously, appro- 
priated to the formation of a large camp, occupied during the summer 
season by the regiments of Polish and Russian infantry that were gar- 
risoned in Warsaw, or stationed in the neighbourhood—the officers living 
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in cottages and huts, kept in repair during the whole year; the soldiers 
using tents pitched each season for the purpose. This camp covered a 
great circular tract of land, almost symmetrical in its rounded pro- 
portions; and, on whatever side he might arrive, the visitor, after 
passing the several scattered outposts, came first upon a portion of a 
broad belt of open space surrounding the whole camp, and serving 
as the ground for drills, parades, small maneuvres, and reviews, 
and the daily exercises of public worship for each regiment, according 
to the portion it skirted. ‘The great outer circle of the whole encamp- 
ment was formed by this open belt: the next circular belt within was 
covered by the tents of the soldiers, arranged with the nicest symme- 
trical regularity—each tent rising only like a light roof above the soil, 
the height of the interior being obtained by an excavation about three 
feet deep, dug in the ground and affording resting and sleeping 
places for ten or a dozen men. To each a gentle slope led down at the 
open gable end facing the exterior of the circle; and each was thus 
entered only by the human form in a creeping position. These myriads 
of white sail-cloth tenements, which stood three deep, were separated 
from each other by narrow footpaths: at certain intervals a broader 
species of street afforded access to various subdivisions; and a still 
broader space sundered each tented village from a similar one belong- 
ing to another regiment. Within this thickly dotted circle, and fillin 

the whole interior of the round, was a large wood of acacias, which, 
upon the first establishment of the camp, had been planted with great 
care and pains, under the direction of the officers then garrisoned at 
Warsaw—the whole earth on which this acacia forest was intended to 
flourish having been brought from a considerable distance to take the 
place of the sandy soil of the plain. This grove was intersected by its 
regular streets, each leading, like the spokes of a wheel, to the central 
point of the great round, where headquarters were established, and 
counter-crossed by smaller encircling lanes, for the facility of inter- 
communication. It would, probably, have afforded to a traveller by 
balloon the appearance of a huge cobweb. Skirting these streets and 
lanes were the dwellings of the officers. Each of these had more the 
appearance of a cottage orné, a park pavilion, the plaything dairy of an 
English country lady, or the dear old Swiss cottage of the Colosseum, 
than a military barrack-lodging. Each was tricked out according to 
the fancy of the owner, with woodwork tracery, creeper-grown trellis 
work, and similar rustic decoration, and was generally surrounded by a 
broad verandah in suburban-villa taste; each was placed in its own 
garden, decked with the gayest flowers, and cultivated with consider- 
able care,—while over all stretched the light sprayey dancing branches 
of the luxuriant acacias. In our own trim, neat, bowered country, we 
can show nothing trimmer, neater, or more coming up to the beau ideal 
of luxurious rusticity, than these fantastic wooden residences, The 
buildings, belonging to superior officers, generally contained four rooms. 
Officers of lower rank contented themselves with: one containing only 
a drawing room and a bed chamber. Some even were obliged to chum 
together in one little villa in fraternal quality. None of these military 
villas were of large proportions, certainly; and neatness and order, 
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carefully observed, were necessary to give them their constant com- 
fortable appearance. But, in most cases, they were very luxuriously 
furnished, and adorned with nicknacks, gimcracks, prettinesses of all 
kinds, which might have induced the mistake that the visitor had 
penetrated into “my lady’s boudoir” rather than into a military “crib,” 
had it not been for the inevitable pipestand, and the richly-framed 
coloured prints of celebrated danseuses or other seemingly Aspasian 
beauties, which very generally smiled from the walls. Never had the 
‘‘pomp of war” put on so peaceful, pretty, and Watteau-berger-like 
an air. Behind these dwellings of the officers, concealed as much as 
possible in the thickness of the woods—for the picturesque and eye- 
fascinating had evidently been studied as much as possible, and the 
objects less capable of being “‘effective” put out of sight—stood the 
magazines, regimental offices, kitchens, &c. &c., and in the centre— 
the great spider tenement of the gigantic cobweb—was the mansion, 
the only one not made of wood or canvass, which served for head- 
quarters, and as the temporary residence of the Grand Duke, whenever 
he visited the camp. ‘The spider was ugly and bloated, with a very 
business-like and awe-inspiring air about it: and it told a plain truth, 
which might otherwise have been forgotten, that the whole scene was 
real and had a stern purpose, and was not a pretty show got up for the 
amusing exercise of some despot’s hobby, or as an enormous theatrical 
decoration. 

Circumstances, arising from the strange position in which I had been 
placed in Warsaw, had made me acquainted with several of the officers 
at that time lodging in the encampment: and to a youth, alone in a 
foreign land, the days passed upon this spot, amidst the ever-varying 
military spectacle, were among the brightest and most pleasant of his 
life. The scene was one of constant animation, and of fanciful colour ; 
and when the duty of the day was over, and officers lounged and 
laughed in their prettily bedizened rooms, or on garden benches 
beneath the acacia shade, many a joyous evening was passed, with 
pipe in mouth, around the truly Russian tea table. At that time, all 
care seemed to be thrown aside; and the foreigner, at least, forgot, in 
the enjoyment of social intercourse, and when hearts were opened to 
one another in cunfidential interchange of feeling, that there might be 
an Iscariot in that merry group, and that the buoyancy and openness of 
a candid disposition might be laid before the Grand Duke Constantine 
as acrime of magnitude. But suspicion and reserve are not ingre- 
dients that easily find place in the mind of light-hearted youth. 

To convey some idea of the picturesque effect of portions of this life 
of military rusticity, I must call upon my memory to raise up before 
me any one of the bright summer evenings of those days. I am seated 
with an officer on a bench beneath one of the spreading acacias in his 
garden. The regiment lies to the westward of the camp; and spangles 
of light, shed through the flickering leaves, by an evening sun, are 
dancing on our heads, as we laughingly discuss the last new French 
novel—not yet forbidden literary food for the Russian officer, as the 
French revolution of July has not yet broken out, and rendered all that 
comes from that naughty country most suspicious contraband, Other 
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officers are leaning over the garden railings, bowered with convolvulus, 
and joining in the discussion. A burst of music rises in the calm 
evening air. The band of the regiment, to which the officers belong, 
has struck up. It plays every evening for half an hour, previously to 
general prayer. Everybody starts up and lounges off, as usual, to the 
spot, whence come the wild notes of Weber’s exquisite overture to 
“Euryanthe” fitfully upon the light breeze. The party reach the 
outer circle of the camp, where they meet and greet their fellow officers 
of the same regiment. ‘The regiment is drawn up in long lines facing 
the acacia wood, the band in front. The setting sun, behind, flings 
the lengthened shadows of the men along the sand, and, whilst it throws 
the masses into strong relief against the glowing sky beyond, glances 
brightly from their bayonets and their ornamented schakos. At a 
considerable interval from the line of the regiment to which I am, this 
evening, on a visit, commences that of another regiment similarly drawn 
up. Its ranks gradually diminish in the perspective of the distance, as 
far as the eye can reach, until the turn of the circle hides its further con- 
tinuance from sight. On the other side isa similar display. The military 
spectacle, which fills the segment of the circle visible from that spot 
is the same, around the whole immense circle that forms the outer belt 
of the camp, until the complete circumference is filled. To the over- 
ture succeed airs from operas, waltzes, mazourkas, quadrilles ; at last 
the regimental band plays a solemn hymn. The moment has arrived 
for evening prayer. A priest advances in front of the long lines and 
faces them. The soldiers uncover in the ranks—the service is commenced. 
All heads are bowed. A solemn stillness ensues, broken only by the 
heavy monotonous voice of the officiating priest. At last the prayer 
is finished. The soldiers recover their arms with a clang, which seems 
to roll on into infinity. All is then again silence. The signal is 
awaited which is to dismiss the soldiers for the night. The last 
gleaming rim of the sun’s dise smiles upon the horizon of the plain. 
At that moment the deep boom of a cannon comes thundering from 
the centre of the wood through the trees. The band strikes up a 
national air. The regiment is marched off the ground up one of the 
main avenues. ‘The others, to the right and the left, are gradually dis- 
appearing, like long serpents, into the recesses of the wood. The heavy 
tramp of the men continues to resound from all sides, long after they have 
been lost to sight. Later the whole air is filled with the usual hum of 
the camp; and that at last is gradually stilled. The soldiers have gone 
to their tented holes to rest; the sentinels and outstanding picquets are 
alone duskily visible on the belt, or further on the plain, as the dark- 
ness gather around, I retreat with my friends to another of the pic- 
turesque cottages of the military colony. The tea table is set out under 
the verandah. The never-failing meerschaum is in the mouth of every 
member of the party. Bewildered fire-flies now and then strike against 
the lamp-globe. The moon has risen on the other side of the camp, 
and, by degrees, sheds its still light in patches on the verandah 
floor. ‘The garden is on the skirts of the wood. The white tents 
glimmer through the trees—the plain is flooded with moonlight beyond. 
Wit and sentiment have each their turn in the desultory conversation 
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of the jovial party. Hark! the sounds of a piano from a neighbouring 
cottage-orné—the notes of an Italian air or French romance admirably 
sung. The young Russian oflicers, who generally boast of many super- 
ficial accomplishments, are frequently excellent musicians. I can 
almost fancy I have wandered somehow into the land of fairy-like 
romance, or ask myself with wonder, ‘ Where am I? Is this an 
enchanted land of peace? Is it an embodied page from a Florian tale 
of bergerie? Is it a dramatic scene got up for the amusement of the 
evening? Isit a ‘fancy’ colony in some civilised backwood ?” Little 
did I then foresee that perchance one of those gay, light, merry friends 
of the hour might, in a destined space of time, strike my friend of years 
to the earth upon the battle-field, and bring sorrow and misery to my 
“nearest and dearest,” or that the “little gentleman ” (as I was jestingly 
called) would grow up to feel hatred and rancour in his heart towards 
those who, in these merry days, petted him with so much ready friend- 
ship and eager hospitality. How sad a gift would be the spirit of pro- 
phecy! But though it is hard to part from cheerful, affectionate- 
hearted companions, the hour grows late—a droshka is awaiting me upon 
the outskirts of the camp. I am accompanied by pleasant friends to my 
vehicle, and drive back, in the still flood of moonlight, to the city, full of 
pleasant thoughts. 

Memory, having exercised its privilege of caprice in conjuring up 
these pleasant scenes of camp life, and gazing back on them with satis- 
faction, will now allow itself to be compelled to evoke another scene, 
belonging to the same place and period, less congenial, but far more 
dazzling and imposing. 

The Emperor Nicholas is about to review the Polish army. All 
Warsaw is astir in anticipation of the great sight. The sun rises 
clear and glorious on the day; and the whole city pours forth in 
carriages, in droshkas, on horseback, or on foot, to the spot in which 
the review is to be held. It is a portion of the same vast sandy plain, 
to the westward of the city, upon which the camp is formed. A long 
ridge of low sandy hill, sloping gently to the level of the plain, skirts 
a lengthy tract of land. On the brow of this slope, facing the spot 
which is destined to be the centre of the manceuvres and review, is 
situated a gorgeous tented pavilion, to be used as a chapel for the per- 
formance of the rites of the Greck Chureh. It was always the policy 
of the Emperor Nicholas to unfurl the banner of the Greck religion— 
“the one, the holy, and the true,” as the Russians call it—on all state 
occasions: and its blessing was to be sought on all “deeds of arms,” 
whether in mimic or in real war. ‘To-day a blessing is to be given to 
the Emperor, to his well-beloved subjects of the kingdom of Poland, and 
tothearmy. Ina few short months that blessing will have curdled into a 
curse. The Emperor will be at war with those he will then call his 
“rebellious vassals.” The kingdom will be deluged in blood; that 
army will be divided against itself; and fellow soldier will deal death to 
fellow. But the blessing is now about to be bestowed; and none 
know, on that glorious day of sunshine and glitter, how soon all will 
be darkened by the deadly smoke of the cannon. 

From the draperied entry of the chapel a long flight of carpeted 
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steps leads down to the level of the plain. That plain seems filled, 
as far as the eye can reach, with military masses—artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry, of every arm—rank beyond rank—and still rank beyond rank 
again. The glittering flags, the pennons of the lancers, the sweeping 
feathers, are flapping in the light breeze; arms and helmets are glane- 
ing brightly in the sunshine. There is an ocean of splendour and varied 
colour on the plain. The slope of the hill is covered with myriads of hu- 
man forms. No pesition can be more propitious for the countless spec- 
tators of the sight. Carriages and horsemen, in thick masses, stretch 
along the ridge of the hill upon its summit. All the earth seems to have 
congregated on that spot. I am made to leave my droshka, and, by 
the interest of friends and incessant appeals to the hospitality due to 
the foreigner, am pushed through crowded throngs, hordes of police 
officials, ranks of guards that are terrassed along the flight of steps, 
until I find myself standing in front of the Cadetten-corps, and so 
close to the steps as almost to be able to touch the persons shortly 
to be grouped upon them. From this spot every part of the review, 
every person engaged, could be distinctly seen. I have often wondered 
since at the singular chances which placed me, the unknown foreign 
youth, spite of the strange circumstances then detaining me at War- 
saw—perhaps, though, it may have been on account of them—in such 
close proximity to those on whom the destinies of Europe were to 
depend. Several successive discharges of cannon now burst forth 
upon the air. These act like electric shocks upon the masses. A buzz 
of excitement pervades that enormous crowd: there is but one thought— 
every neck is stretched in one direction :—‘‘ The Emperor is coming!” 
A large body of horsemen gallops towards the foot of the steps. The 
Emperor is at its head. He is easily recognised by the many well- 
known portraits of him. He dashes forwards, his plumes waving in 
the air. He is followed by a brilliant cortege of princes, generals, 
aides-de-camp, staff officers—all that is great, noble, or illustrious in 
Poland. Shouts of greeting rend the air. The regiments salute as he 
passes. The bands strike up the customary hymn by which his 
Imperial Majesty is received. Iam startled to hear the well-known 
and inspiring strains of ‘ God save the King ;” and I learn with surprise 
that the air is constantly used in Russia as the salute to the Emperor, 
as well as in many parts of Germany to royal personages, and called 
by its English name. The Emperor springs from his horse. Almost 
immediately afterwards a brilliant train of equipages sweeps up to the 
foot of the staircase. The carriages contain the Empress and her 
suite. The Emperor hands his Imperial consort down, and leads her 
up the steps; the rest of the Court follow. Before mounting many 
stairs the Empress turns, as if impatient to see the brilliant spectacle 
upon the plain, and pauses, spite of the pressure of the hand that 
would hurry her forwards, to look with a smile upon the myriads of 
military vassals of her husband, congregated below. When the Im- 
perial pair reaches the summit, the Empress, with her ladies, takes up 
her position in an outer gallery, running round three sides of the 
pavilion chapel; as the Greek Church does not allow females to pene- 
trate into the inner sanctuary, where the service is performed, and 
obliges them to worship apart from the male devotees, and in an inferior 
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portion of the church. And now all kneel. The 
highest step immediately in front of the opening of the tented place 
of worship—immediately below him, the Grand Duke Constantine, 
his brother—then Prince Karl of Prussia, the brother of the Empress; 
still further below, according to their rank, arranged step by step, in 
thickest masses, the generals and officers of the escort, to the last 
step touching the level ground. Immediately below the Imperial and 
Royal personages, kneels Marshal Diebitsch, then the lion of the day, 
with his Turkish laurels fresh upon his brow—laurels hereafter to be 
withered upon other heads. He is a little stout heavy-looking man. 
Near him is Paskiewitz, the future pacificator of Poland, and Prince of 
Warsaw, who was so shortly to overshadow the renown and win away 
the favours of his then illustrious rival. 


Emperor upon the 


Below come others—a glit- 
tering band of military men, at that time more or less known, but whose 
names have fled from my memory, in ail the sparkling variety of uni- 
forms of a hundred various regiments. At the head of each regiment 
is an altar—a priest before it; and, at the instant the Emperor kneels, 
each individual of that countless mass prostrates himself with one 
accord. ‘The electrical effect of the simultaneous prostration of the 
thousands who throng the space before St. Peter’s at Rome, when the 
Papal Head of the Roman Catholic Church stretches forth his hands 
to bless the world from the balcony, is as nothing to that produced by 
this movement of an army, at the moment that the Head of the so- 
called orthodox Greek Church himself kneels before the altar of his 
faith. It has a staggering end bewildering effect. The earth seems 
sinking beneath my feet as I feel the electric blow. The Greek priests 
have begun the service in the chapel pavilion. Although every head 
is bowed in seeming devotion, no one appears more absorbed in the 
exercise of his religious duties than the Emperor: but from time to time 
he gently turns his head to glance upon the lines of guards to the 
right and to the left; and it is easy to see that there is more of acting 
than of reality in the attitude he assumes. 

This is the first time I have seen the Emperor Nicholas. I had 
several opportunities, during my stay in Warsaw, and in after years, 
to look upon that face again, and examine its every lineament. I can- 
not but acknowledge to myself that the portraits I have seen of the 
Emperor—now in the full force of his gorgeous manhood— have never 
dene justice to his extraordinary beauty. His form, tall beyond that 
of common men, seems perfect in its symmetry. He looks a model for 
a demi-god—a living copy of the Apollo Belvedere. In after years, 
his legs shrank from their full proportions, as his body swelled. Now 
he appears faultless in modelling of limb. The face is one of classical 
beauty. ‘The features are of the purest regularity. I stand long where 
I can study his profile. The high forehead bestows a look of power 
and intellect. No wonder that his personality should have inspired 
feelings of mingled admiration, reverence, and awe, or that his people 
should have looked upon him alternately as a demi-god and an avenging 
angel. The expression of the face—afterwards seen under various 
aspects—is calm, very calm, far too calm for real beauty ; and so it 
remains, even when the lips smile with so much grace and blandness. 
But what chiefly mars the expression of the face is that cold, chilly, 
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frosty blue eye, which others have called “mild.” If it really. be 
“mild as the moonbeams,” it must be as those moonbeams which 
glance sharply and cuttingly upon the iceblocks of the Neva. The 
Emperor Nicholas has been said to have been a man of strong family 
affection, and, sometimes, in moments of festive relaxation, of “ infinite 
jest.” But, surely, that eye must have frozen all warmth of love, and 
given to the joke the air of a bitter irony. His movements, as he 
shortly rises, are full of admirable dignity, and even of grace, spite of 
that tight prison of uniform. The prestige he influenced was naturally 
great. Nature had vied with destiny to place him on a lofty pinnacle. 
But was that uncommon form to represent the type of an Archangel or 
of a Lucifer ? 

The service in the chapel-pavilion is concluded. The Emperor rises 
from his kneeling pesition. At the same moment the thick groups of 
officers on the steps, the overwhelming masses of men upon the plain, 
rise also, ‘This simultaneous movement has an effect upon the nervous 
system still more exciting and awe inspiring than that of the prostration. 
The feelings are of sudden elevation from the earth. -The electric blow 
runs upwards from the soles of the feet to the roots of the hair. The 
tears rush into the eyes; and one gasps for breath. The Emperor now 
turns—faces the plain, and bows several times, with a wave of the 
hand, to the army below—to the assembled people around. The cheers 
are deafening, and roll like thunder along the plain. The mass of 
uniforms upon the steps divides to form a central avenue. The Emperor 
descends the steps, followed by his brother Constantine, Prince 
Karl of Prussia, and the others of his military court, according to rank. 
Ife mounts his horse again; the others follow his example, the great 
review commences. 

Military maneeuvres and reviews have so great a similitude in all 
countries, that it would be a work of supererogation on my part to con- 
tinue a description, void of any peculiar characteristics. The evolutions 
are gone through with precision and effect. The whole body of troops 
is passed in review, first in slow, then in quick time. The movements 
of these immense masses of men have a dazzling and giddy effect. The 
whole earth before the spectator’s eyes seems moving on and on, until 
his brain whirls, and he fancies he must inevitably be swept onwards in 
the movements, and fixes his feet more firmly to the earth, which ap- 
pears to be slipping from him. ‘There seems to be but one thought 
uppermost in the minds of all. Around the foreigner are murmured 
the words: “How does the Emperor look? Does he smile? Will 
he be pleased ?” How much evidently depends upon the despot’s satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction at the moment. I catch sight of the unseemly 
face of the Grand Duke Constantine. A deep scowl renders it even, 
more hideous than usual. Have things gone awry? I begin to share 
in the anxious feelings expressed around me. It is so easy to be led 
away by the sentiments of the congregated mass. But no! The 
Emperor has smiled. He waves his hand graciously. He probably 
expresses his satisfaction. Cheers burst forth again from the army, 
and are echoed by the masses of spectators on the hill. The autocrat 
has smiled! and all seems to be delight. The great business of the day 
is over. The Emperor dismounts, enters a small open carriage with 
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only two horses, accompanied by the Grand Duke Constantine, and 
dashes furiously forward. He bows, however, gracefully on all sides, 
Constantine still scowls. What a strange contrast exists between the 
physiognomies of the two brothers—between the manly grace and 
beauty of the one, and the uncouth lowering ugliness of the other! 
When and how were they to meet that army again—in a few months 
the Polish revolution would burst forth ; and the Emperor Nicholas could 
but confess that the main cause of that event was to be found in the 
tyranny of the Grand Duke. 

Such are the reminiscences of two among the many interesting scenes 
that I witnessed during my strange residence in Warsaw for a few 
summer weeks in 1830. 
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Many treasured moments fraught 

With a thought 
Of the throbbing pulses stirred, 

By a word; 
Saddened memories that alone, 
In a flower or a tone, 
Find the gentle voice of one 

We have heard, 
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Il, 
Many features known of yore 
Seen no more, 
Many fancies fleeting fast, 
Gone at last ; 
Vision-haunted do we gaze 
Through the windings of life’s maze, 
Dimly shadowed through the haze, 
Of the past. 
Ill. 
Many warm emotions still 
Left to thrill, 
Some old friendship we not yet 
Can forget. 
There are smiles that brighten tears 
In the rainbow of past years, 
And the shadow that appears 
To regret. 
IV. 
As experience dearly earned, 
Yearly learned, 
Tells us vanished joys in vain 
Come again, 
In our hearts let those repose, 
Fate has brought unto a close ; 
And more fondly cherish those 
That remain. 


THE BLUE BEETLE. 
A CONFESSION. 
By A. G. Gray, Jun. 

Day after day, and night after night, did I brood over the great 
discovery which I thought was about to be opened up tome. I had 
long had a belief in the progressive development of creation ; I be- 
lieved that it was still possible to find the speck—the germ from 
which I could raise up a perfectly organised living being. I felt a 
new and strange pleasure in believing that the mystery of creation was 
now solved,—that from the first inorganic atom which had received 
the force of life all other created beings had slowly, gradually, regu- 
larly advanced, up to the period in which I lived. ‘ 

The power of creation—the secret of life, was my goal. My belief 
was, that the force of life might be given to this inorganic atom. My 
books were those of the alchemists. With what wild delight I hailed 
the writings of Geber, of Albertus Magnus, of Arnold de Villeneuve, 
Heidenburg of Tritheim, Raymond Lully, and Bernard of Treves. I 
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believed in the alchemists. I struggled through the intricacies of 
their hidden language ; their experiments in search of gold I passed 
over, wonderful as they were, and strangely as they opened my mind 
to the real truth. I repeated all their experiments on life force, and 
substantiated every fact I read. My laboratory was perfectly furnished ; 

my days were spent there, and often entire nights. My mind was 
absorbed in the great truth I was bringing to light. 

The confined air of my laboratory at length “affected my health; a 

change was absolutely necessary. I struggled against the idea of 
removing for some time, and often left my ‘Tittle wife with the tears 
standing i in her deep blue eyes, after she had unsuccessfully implored 
me to leave London for a short while. Dear Annie! ‘And yet I 
loved her! Heavens, to think that I , but I must proceed with 
my story as it occurred. 
We went to the North of Northumberiand to stay with my old friend 
C , Who had frequently asked us to come on previous occasions. 
We were received warmly ; and, as it was winter time, we had plenty 
of occupation. 

A few brisk runs with the county fox-hounds almost made me 
forget my laboratory. The weather at length changed, first to severe 
frost with snow, and then to a complete thaw. The dismal north-east 
wind shrieked through the leafless trees, and drove torrents of sleet 
splashing against the old-fashioned windows. 

Tired of hoping, and weary of grumbling, I was driven to take 
refuge in C ’s library. After a long search for something interest- 
ing, I came upon a little brown volume bound with two dingy metal 
clasps. On opening its dark and discoloured pages, I found that it 
was written in French manuscript. A hurried glance showed me that 
the work was on alchemy, a translation from the Arabic. All my 
former hopes returned in an instant. I pored over the pages of my 
newly obtained treasure till late on in the evening—heedless of the im- 
patience of my friends, who, after several useless attempts to draw me 
away, at last left me to my book and.selh 2. 4 «© » « kee 
- . The secret, then, was now mine; here, in this old neglected 
book, I had found a ground- -work for my exertions. All the truths I 
had collected, all the experiments I had made, bore me out. I saw 
what had prevented others, in ancient times, from carrying out their 
designs. ‘They knew not the life-giving power; the wonders of elec- 
tricity had not then been discovered. Vaguely hinted at and darkly 
guessed at in their works, I saw them groping their way in mist and 
uncertainty : but I,—I was surrounded by the light of science. Won- 
derful, mysterious truths broke upon my mind. My whole method 
and plan of operations stood out clearly before me. A resistless force 
urged me to commence my scheme instantly. I must leave for Lon- 
don that very night. 

I found my wife and friends retiring to rest. I told them my in- 
tention of starting for town immediately, Remonstrance and entreaty 
were of no avail, and in less than an hour I had reached the train at 
the neighbouring railway station, and was hastening through the 
stormy night towards London. The train seemed to drag slowly 
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through the darkness, but about noon next day I arrived at my 
house. 

Without rest [commenced my operations ; late at night I had nearly 
completed them; and, worn out in body and mind, I threw myself on 
the floor to sleep, lulled by the subdued sound of my furnace, which 
moaned and muttered like an unhappy spirit. 

Early in the morning, after a feverish sleep, I rose tired and un- 
refreshed, and began to complete the last portion of my arrangements. 
This was to prepare the liquid from which the beings to whom I had 
to impart life were to spring. On account of the experiments made in 
my late studies I had all the ingredients ready in my laboratory. I 
poured the mixture then carefully into a large silver trough. The 
liquid was perfectly limpid and of a beautiful blue colour, probably 
on account of a salt of copper entering largely into its composition. 

And now I prepared my batteries, and soon afterwards the electric 
agent was applied. ‘To my astonishment no decomposition took place, 
—the liquid remained clear and beautifully blue. Thus it remained 
for some hours. I hung over it in breathless expectation; the only 
change apparently being that the colour seemed deeper and purer. 

Night came on, and the electric fluid still quietly streamed into the 
liquid. By accident, in adjusting one of the wires, 1 dashed a few 
drops from the trough on to the floor. ‘There was a hissing sound as 
they fell, and as they touched the ground they burst into flame. This 
I extinguished, and then applied myself to observing closely the con- 
tents of the vessel, for I knew that a great change had taken place in 
their constitution. I removed the light to a distance, fearing lest it 
should ignite the vapours which were now rising from the surface. On 
returning in the dark I found strange flashes of light circling in the 
interior of the fluid; these gradual ly became brighter till I was 
enabled to see every object in the room clearly by their radiance. 

Subtle fumes also were rising from the surface. On inhaling these 

fumes at first I felt faint, but the sensation passed away. The perfume 
now was delicious—it was heavenly; I drank it in like nectar. I 
gazed upon the corruscating surface, and a delirious eestacy seemed to 
pervade my whole being; delicious streams of music fell softly on my 
ears, and shadowy forms of ineffable beauty floated in the air around 
me. Suddenly an insane desire took possession of me: I longed to 
seize the silver vessel and quaff the deep blue poison. I stretched out 
my hands with a cry of joy—and then . . « « 2. 2 «© « « 
- e « « « « I recovered at last from a fever which had kept me 
insensible for a week. It was some days before I could get any ex- 
planation of how I came to be in my own bed-room, with my little 
wife attending to my every want, her little hands ever busy, and her 
eyes beaming with love and tenderness. 

Gradually the details of my late oocupation dawned upon my 
memory. I imagined I perceived the subtle odour diffusing itself 
through the chamber, and shuddered as I lay back on my pillow. 
A feeling of remorse came over me when I thought of my design. I 
felt as if I had intruded where man should fear to tread, and I felt a 
gratification in thinking that my designs had been frustrated. 
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One morning, when the physician said that I was able to bear the 
news, I was told that one of the domestics, hearing a scream on that 
fearful night, had forced open the door of the laboratory. A strange, 
overpowering perfume, he said, at first drove him back, but rushing 
in a second time, he found me lying insensible on the floor. 

With breathless eagerness I asked if any of the apparatus in the 
room had been touched? No, nothing had been touched; the win- 
dows had been opened to allow the poisonous vapours to disperse ; the 
doors had then been locked and had never been opened since. A 
weight seemed removed from my mind—I would instantly go down and 
destroy all that remained of my strange experiment. 

I was still too weak: three or four days passed over, and then I was 
able to go down stairs. With trembling hands and beating heart 
(why I could not tell) I turned the key and entered the laboratory 
alone. Every thing remained as I had left it a fortnight before. 

There stood the ponderous batteries, long since worked out; there 
loosely hung the copper connecting wires covered with green rust, 
The silver trough was tarnished and dim, but every thing stood as I 
had left it. 

The interior of the trough was coated with metallic copper, while 
the solution had almost entirely evaporated: there was still a small 
quantity of liquid at the bottom, covered with thick, opal-tinted 
mould. 

On looking closely at this mould-covered residue, I noticed a pecu- 
liar irregularity, or rather regularity in its surface. There were five 
little heaps or hillocks in regular arrangement—one at each angle of 
a square, and one in the centre—exactly like the five-side of a gaming 
die. ‘These heaps were of such equal size and uniform shape that I 
could not attribute their presence to chance. I supposed that elec- 
tricity had so acted upon the particles of the solution as to make them 
take up their present position. 

I examined the mould under the microscope, and found it to be a 
fungus of a peculiar kind, but, in removing some more of the mould 
with a glass rod, I happened to touch one of the little heaps, and found 
under it a small blue crystal of cubic form, and under each of the 
other three angular hillocks I found a similar crystal. On removing 
the mould from the centre hillock I found what, at first, I thought was 
a circular mass of the same crystalline substance ; but imagine my sur- 
prise and horror when I saw the mass begin to struggle among the 
liquid, and, clearing away the silky needles of the mould, disclose to 
my view a large scarabeus of perfect shape, and of a deep blue trans- 
parent colour. 

A feeling of terror filled my mind. Whence had come this strange 
creature? Whence came the power with which he stretched out his 
antennz, drew the blue case-covers from his back, and cleared the 
mould from his filmy wings? Could this be the result of my re- 
searches—my days of toil, my nights of unrest? A beetle! I strove to 
laugh, but the attempt failed, and my heart sank within me with a 
strange foreboding. At this moment, from the interior of the trough 
arose a peculiar sound—like the rapid ticking of a clock, although 
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louder, and with a metallic tinkle in it—it was the same sound as that 
produced by the “ death-tick” beetle. 

As soon as the sound died away I looked once more at the creature : 
he was half in and half out of the liquid, and evidently as yet unable 
to fly. The prominent desire in my mind was to destroy the insect, 
for his unearthly sounds and the strange flashing of his bead-like eyes 
made me tremble with a v ague terror. However, I overcame the 
feeling, and determined to let him live for a few days. 

Early the next morning I visited the laboratory, but, on looking 
into the silver vessel, I was unable to detect any traces of the scara- 
beus. Puzzled and annoyed, I began to inspect the room, whenI sud- 
denly heard the ominous “death-tick,” and after a few preliminary 
flights round the room, the beetle alighted upon the rim of the trough. 
A ray of sunlight glancing in fell upon him ; his colour was exquisite— 
a rich deep cerulwan blue, he seemed a living sapphire, and would have 
been beautiful but for his loathsome form. 

Thad brought a piece of sugar with me, which I thought might 
please the taste of my new favourite. I placed it on the bench near— 
he flew directly towards it and settled upon it, but, as if dissatisfied, a 
moment afterwards he flew back to the rim of the trough. I heard a 
low whine at my feet, and looking down, saw my wife's little dog, “ La- 
lette.”. I threw the rejected sugar towards her, and soon heard her 
crunching it up in her little jaws. Shortly afterwards I left the room, 
and as I closed the door, louder than ever Iheard the sound of the 
“ death-tick.” 

I was engaged out of doors during the day, and in the evening my 
wife’s first question was, whether I had seen ‘“ Lalette” that day ? I 
then remembered that he had been in the laboratory with me in 
the morning, and fancying that she must be locked in, I went to the 
door, and, opening it, called her by name. ‘There was no movement or 
response ; but as | called again, something whirred past me in the air 
and dashed out into thehall. I felt certain that my beetle had escaped. 
Shutting the door hastily, I rushed back for a light. On re-entering 
the laboratory I could neither see nor hear anything of the beetle; but 
in the middle of the floor, exactly where I had left her in the morning, 
poor “ Lalette” was lying dead. 

Some portions of the sugar were still lying beside her—she had been 
poisoned. Once more before leaving I sought diligently for the beetle, 
but no trace was to be found ; “ Lalette” was a great favoutite, and 
my poor wife was inconsolable. I told her the dog must have 
picked up some poison in my room; and with promises of a new 
canine favourite soon her grief calmed down. 

All that night an indefinable horror took possession of me. Wher 
I thought of that living sapphire being at large in the house, a 
firm belief possessed me that “Lalette” had been killed by that poison- 
ous insect. All that night he haunted my dreams; several times I 
started from slumber, thinking I heard that unearthly death-tick. I 
determined in my fev erish slee plessne ss to search every nook and corner 
of the house, on the morrow. Somehow I felt at times that my exist- 
ence, my destiny, was bound up in the life of this hideous insect. 
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Reproaches seemed spoken to me, in one dream of that long night, 
that I had created a living poison, and sent it out into the world. I 
shuddered and awoke. The words seemed burnt upon my brain. 
Could I ever forget them. Listen! 

Next morning I heard that one of the domestics, a young pretty 
girl of nineteen years, was ill. Three days afterwards she died. ‘The 
doctors said it was heart disease. One of them, a sententious old 
empiric, said the only peculiarity of the case was a strange mark upon 
the girl’s breast. A pang shot through my whole frame. A mark! 
What mark! What was it like? By a mysterious perception I knew 
that this mark concerned me. But how? I soon knew. On the 
cold white breast of the corpse were jive blue spots, arranged like the 
spots on the /ive-side of a die. Controlling my emotion as best I could, 
I locked myself in my own room, and, burying my face in my hands, 
cried, in agony —“ Accursed beast! this is thy work; the blood of an 
innocent being is on my hands!” My brain seemed whirling round, 
and every attempt to collect my thoughts was in vain. ‘The infernal 
creature —my creature!—had murdered this young girl, and how knew 
I where he would stop? One thing was plain; my wife and the whole 
household must be removed immediately. Seizing a pen, I hurriedly 
wrote to C , and explaining, as best I could, the unexpected visit 
of my wife, I went up to the station and saw her start by the first 
train to the North. ‘The corpse of the young girl was removed by 
her friends in the afternoon, and the other servants were despatched 
to their respective homes. 

I was left alone in the house all that long, lonely night. I waited 
in each room listening for that fearful death-tick. Never lover waited 
more anxiously for a loving whisper from loved lips than I for that 
hideous sound. But, save the hushed murmur of the mighty city, 
and the clang of the slow hours as they passed, and the beating of my 
own heart, all was silence. I searched all that night, and the next 
day ; aye! and the next day, and the next, but no vestige of the 
loathsome creature could I find. On the fourth day came a letter 





from my wife. My friend C—— was ill; he was sinking fast, and 
wished to see me. 
Locking-up my house —not without some dread—I journeyed 





northward to C ’s house. As I drove up the long avenue in the 
afternoon, I thought the old mansion had a mournful gloom brooding 
over it. My heart was depressed—a presentiment of evil hung about 
me. I could not cast it off. The tearful face of the servant who ad- 
mitted me added to my mournful forebodings. 

I found C in bed, dying. Dying! ‘The first glance showed 
me that his days were numbered. A sickly smile of welcome played 
over his features asI approached him; but it almost instantly changed 
for a look of intense suffering. I asked what the particular symptoms 
of his illness were. The medical man in attendance tried to explain 
the malady, but left me painfully impressed with the idea that he was 
entirely ignorant of the disease. I had turned to speak to some of the 
family who were in the room, when I was startled by a piercing cry 
of agony from the bed. 
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C was sitting up in bed, his wan face distorted with pain; he 
was grasping his neck with his white nervous hands. ‘ My throat is 
on fire!” he shricked. ‘It burns, it burns! Water! for the love of 
heaven! a drop of water!” Trembling, I held a tumbler of water to 
his lips; he had scarcely tasted it when he dashed the glass from my 
hands to the floor, exclaiming,—“ Devil! I did not ask for vitriol— 
give me water—water!” As he said this he tore open the neck of 
his dressing-gown. Merciful heavens! could I believe my eyesight ? 
There was the fatal mark. There—even among the purple distended 
veins which interlaced like strong cords around his neck—I could 
see it. Dive blue spots arranged like the five-side of adie! The room 
swam before my eyes, and the word “ Murderer!” seemed ringing in 
my ears. . . . . . WhenI recovered, C—— was dead. My 
agitation had been attributed to grief at my friend’s death; no one 
had noticed the cursed mark but myse!f. The members of the family 
were absorbed in grief; my wife strove to soothe and solace them; but 
such work was not for me. I gave myself up to my own frightful 
reflections. 

The creature had then found his way to this remote place; how I 
knew not, nor did I ever know. It was enough for me to know that 
he was there. My oldest, truest friend was dead, and a happy home 
had been rendered wretched, and through me! Through this cursed 
creation of mine. Why had I not obeyed the first impulse, and killed 
him as he lay in the mould in the silver trough ? 

I wandered out into the night; my mind was all in desolate con- 
fusion. It was a lovely night-—the sky glimmered with stars, and the 
full moon rose as I walked with uneven steps under the trees. I 
threw myself down on the wet grass and wept like a child. Soon the 
soft shimmer of the moonlight broke out into full radiance, and bathed 
the whole country in a flood of beautiful light. The gentleness of the 
scene after a time impressed me. I became calmer, and reflected on 
my position. “If the creature is here, he must be hunted down.” I 
dare not tell the household; there was guilt and blood on my con- 
science. They would deem me mad, I thought. Then, again, I thought 
that the excitement of the last few cays, together with my late illness, 
might have produced the effect of an optical illusion—that there was 
no mark. This conviction strengthened, I turned again to the house. 

The servant who opened the door started when he saw my altered 
appearance, matted hair, and wet disorderly dress. But I asked 
calmly to be shown to the room where the body of C—— was lying. 
I went in alone. Need I tell the result ?—the fearful mark was there, 
and stood out brightly against the cold white skin. 

Every corner of the room I searched, but no trace of the fiendish 
beast wasthere. After some time spent in this vain search I left the room, 
and gained my wife and her friends below. They were shocked at my 
changed appearance. I sat apart, moody and silent. A heavy suffocating 
cloud of presentiment overpowered me—I felt that my cup was not yet 
filled, but that, when filled, I should have to drink it to its bitter—bitter 
dregs. We separated to retire to rest ; but, though few of us expected to 
sleep, no sooner had I laid my head on the pillow than I fell asleep—a 
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dull heavy sleep—as dreamless and almost as breathless as that of the 
corpse in the next chamber. I do not know how long I had slept, when 
I awoke suddenly with an unaccountable feeling of terror. 

How dark the room is getting—put your ear closer to my mouth — 
I feel faint with speaking loud—but I must tell you all. 

I awoke, and, seemingly, close by my car!—loud and distinct— 
I heard the death-tick! My hands clenched till the nails penetrated 
the flesh when I knew he was within my reach—close by my ear! 
Heaven help me if I do not crush the creature now! 

The moonbeams poured in through the windows and filled the room 
with a mysterious light. The rays struck across the pillows of the bed 
and fell softly on the up-turned face of my little wife. She slumbered 
peacefully ; but on her snowy brow, glittering as blue as Heaven itself, 
was the loathsome beetle! With one blow I struck him from her face, 
and then leaped from the bed. I saw his glittering jewel-like form 
upon the ground—I seized it and crushed it in my hands—a fierce pain 
shot up my arm—my blood seemed changed to molten lead. The agony 
was excruciating, I dropped the vile abortion ; he flew from me, and, 
dashing through the glass of the window, disappeared into the moon- 
light night. 

My story is well nigh told. You know—you know how my wife 
sickened and—died. But listen! you did not see the blue mark upon 
her white brow. 

How dark the room is—and how slowly my heart is beating. Look at 
this arm—here!—above the elbow, there is the death-brand. Live blue 
spots arranged like the spots on a die. I have but an hour tolive. You 
know my secret. . . . . . Let me rest. 


SONG. 
On! another year to Time is wed, 
And Eternity is the bridal bed ; 
She has wept the tears that a bride should weep— 
Yow many more shall yet be shed, 
Ere the year is laid to sleep ? 


Orange blossoms deck her hair, 
Frozen in the wintry air ; 

How many hearts shall be the same, 
Which were even once as fair, 

Ere she has a mother’s name ? 


If ye have a song to pour 

With the lute’s enchanting store, 
Wake it for the married year ; 

For her songs will soon be o’er, 
Save the music on her bier. 


Wma. Harry Roaers, 
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RESOLUTIONS are made literally “a day too late” when they are made “the 
morning after.” 


ON MOSES’ POET. 


“ Poeta nascitur,” we all admit ; 
Purchase his clothes—and you may add, “ non fit.”—Gr 


A PSALM OF WINTER LIFE, 


When the dawn wears a cloak, and the wind has a cough, 
And spitefully carries the last blue bell off ; 

When the sunniest prospect is dark at the rim, 

And the gold of the woods looks unburnished and dim, 


Don't sulk of an evening, ill-tempered and blue, 
Bad weather for one is good weather for two ; 
Go visit your Popsy, and pass her your cup, 
She'll butter the muffins, and cuddle you up. 


How nice for you both, while the servant below 
Nits biting her nails, feeling envious and slow, 

Brooding over her chance to tell Miss by-and-by 
That her back hair’s untidy, her collar awry. 
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Little dear! (not the servant, your Popsy I mean)— 
While she treats you so kindly your heart should keep green ; 
Dullest weather should find you the best human dog, 

Or else you deserve to be choked in the fog, 


When the dawn wears a cloak, and the wind has a cough, 
And spitefully carries the last blue bell off, 

When the sunniest prospect is dark at the rim, 

And the gold of the woods looks unburnished and dim !—R, 


GLIMPSES OF THE OBVIOUS. 


Serynine along with the ball, 
Here, if we conquer or fall, 
What does it matter at all? 
Vain silly things ofa day, 

I am the silliest, say ; 

Where are the wise ones, I pray? 


Each, with his flickering lamp, 
Schoolman, Economist, Scamp, 
Shows you the way you should tramp. 


Gravely or jeeringly, each 
Fluent professor will preach 
How‘the great object to reach. 


Whether you reach it or not 
Matters but little, I wot. 
Who is content with his lot ? 


Heedless who loses o wins, 
Ever the giddy world spins. 
Charity covereth sins. 


Come the men, after long gaps, 
Who bow to no Geslers’ caps. 
Do I know many? Perhaps. 


Up we are striving to go: 
Tell we those striving below 
They ought their station to know. 


He pays the forfeit, or she, 
Marrying out of degree. 
Lord !“But it’s funny to see ! 


All must have end that’s begun ; 
Riches by labour are won ; 
Nothing’s new under the sun. 









































BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


Pational Assurance X Suuestment Association, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 


EsTaBLISHED A.D. 1844. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 





CAPITAL STOCK, £500,000. 


Tus Association is composed of two distinct and separate branches :— 
the one comprising the business of a Banx or Deposit for the Invest- 
ment of Capital ; the other the ordinary transactions of Life Assurance. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The object of this Department is to afford a safe and easy mode of 
Investment, and to effect important improvements in the present 
system of Monetary economy, both as regards the security afforded to 
the Public and the rate of interest realised. 

The Bayx or Deposit differs materially from that of ordinary 
Banks in the mode of investing Capital. Ultimate profit and security 
being the main objects regarded, the Board of Management principally 
employ their Funds in Loans upon vested Life Interests ard other 
similar securities, and in the purchase of well-secured Reversions, a 
class of securities which, although not immediately convertible, it is 
well known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with the most 


perfect safety. 
RATE OF INTEREST. 


The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly ; and the Board of Management confidently anticipate that a 
careful and judicious selection from securities of the above description 
will enable them to continue this rate to the depositors. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS. 


Money is received daily, between the hours of Ten and Four o'clock. 
Investment Accounts may be opened with capital of any amount, and 
increased from time to time at the convenience of Depositors. 

A Stock Voucher, signed by two Directors, is given for each sum 


deposited. 
INTEREST. 


The Inrergst is payable in January and Juty, and for the con- - 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the 
Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
































THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ADAM-STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. _ 








CAPITAL, £250,000. 





TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. THOMAS MILNER GIBSON, M.P. 
WILLIAM BULKELEY GLASS, Eagq., Q°C. : 
WILLIAM ASHTON, Esq. 

CHARLES HULSE, ksq. 

RICHARD GRIFFITHS WELFORD, Esa. 
FRANCIS D. BULLOCK WEBSTER, Esq. 


DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 
The business of the Company comprises :— 
. The Low Premium Branch ;—the Bonus, or Profit Branch; the Deposit Branch ;—the 
Hodseholders’ Assurance-loan Branch. 

To obviate the difficulties which arise in the Transfer and assignment of Policies, all 
Policies in this Company are payable to the holder, by special indorsement, within fourteen 
days after Proof of Death, thus saving the expense and trouble of a Transfer Deed, as well 
as the Legacy and Probate Duty. : 

The wap f will, in every such case, be paid to the Indorsee, and thus afford increased 
facilities for the security of debts. 


GENERAL FACILITIES AND ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE 
COMPANY IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The sums Insured may be made payable to the Insurer himself, on his attaining a speci- 
fied age —or to his Heirs or Assignees at his death, —or, alternatively, to himself on attaining 
the specified age, or to his Heirs or Assignees, if he should die earlier. N 

EXxamrte :— Anngal Premium. 

To secure an Annuity of gat per annum to the Assured, aged Thirty,on* . 

attaining the age of Fifty, for the remainder of life.....ccessecseeess-+ 24,6 °0" 

To secure £100 at Death ......,.cscccersscceccseccccvcscescerssccnascneves 1,19..7 

To secure to himself £100, if he attains the age of Fifty, or to his Heirs or ~ 

Assignees if he die earlier ............0.sseseee cccsscseccsscecesccess 417 0 
CAPITAL AND RATE OF INTEREST. 
The Copttal, which has been enlarged for the purposes of its profitable Loan System on 
real securities to £250,000, is divided for the convenience of investment and transfer, into £1 
shares, of which 103. only will be called. , 

The interest upon the paid-up Capital is 6 per Cent., p le half-yearly, in A and 
October, and may be received, free of charge, either through a Country Banker, or the 





Agents of the Company. 
DEPOSIT INVESTMENTS, i 
By which Depositors of large or small amounts secure the profits arising _their 
money being advanced on a safe system of gradually ee mortgagee of Real Property, 
while they avoid the trouble, expense, and risk of themselves taking individual, 


Money intended for investment only is received on deposit, from £5 Fr yr long 
or short periods, or for stated periods certain, at interest, the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, at the Offices of the Company, between the hours of Ten and Four, th may be 
withdrawn with interest at any time, upon the following notice being given :— not 
exceeding £50 one month; above £50, and not exoceding £100, two months; £100to £500, 
three montis; above that amount, six months. a; 

A certificate, signed by three of the Directors (binding the whole), is given with every 
deposit, countersigned by the me de 

The Interest is payable Half-yearly, on the ist of April and on the Ist of October. 


RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 


ADAM-STREET, ADELPHI, Lonpon. 
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